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ABSTRACT 

This study attempted to determine if the 
Judeo-Christian tradition, when part of an individual's religious 
background and when incorporated into school philosophy, influenced 
the level of decision-making of high school seniors (N-130) in 
sociomoral and environmental issues. Subjects, attending four public 
and private schools in the Columbus (OHio) area, completed three 
instruments (included in appendices): (1) Defining issues Test (DIT) , 
measuring a preference for a particular mode of reasoning in moral 
issues (based on Kohlberg' s moral dilemma series); (2) Environmental 
issues Test (BIT), measuring thought patterns and processes using 
dile m m a s set in an environmental rather than general social context; 
and (3) Student Survey, measuring demographic background information, 
including educational and religious background. Statistical analysis 
indicated no significant difference between the level of sociomoral 
develoiwent between public ~(M*78) and private (N-52) school students. 
Public school sen iore scored significantly higher "in 
environmental-related issues. Religious involvement did not correlate 
significantly with DIT-tfr BIT. Regression analysis showed EIT P 
score, science courses, /and religious affiliation as significant 
predictors of DIT P. score. Significant predictors of EIT P score were 
DIT P score, public school attendance, religious affiliation, and 
female sex. Implications and recommendations are included., 
(Author/JH) \ 
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CHAPTER I 

Introduction 

Orientation to the Problem 

Throughout the history of tfits country, different values 
have dominated society at different times. In pre-colonial 
times, a personal survival ethic was an apparent necessity, 
Later, the work ethic, spawned by the belief that all men were 
of equal ability and therefore had an equal chance to isucc^ed, • 
reigned. The present technological society exhibits a growth 
ethic in which the economic and political spheres are of pri- 
mary importance (Petulla, 1977). 

Concurrent with this ethical evolution has been an under- 
current of environmental concern. Impetus fc^r the unrest was 
initially provided by foreign visitors and settlers, scien- 
tists trained in Europe, and later' naturalists and transcen- 
dentalists who had seen the result of resource mismanagement 
in EffTope (Petulla; 1977)* * 

Like most social movements, environmental concern has been 

cyclic. After seemingly irreparable setbacks, it has 

1 



resurfaced regularly to the arena of popular and political 

in- 
action. Most recently, the last decade has witnessed the re- 

« « 

turn of environmental concern. 

In the late 1960s, the thrust was on assessment and clean- 
up, of environmental damage. A realization of man's dependence 

\ 

on the^ecosystem and the need to prevent its destruction re- 
sulted in extensive environmental regulations addressing en- 
vironmental iuality iii the 1970s (USEPA, 1971). Governmental , 

regulations have been waning in the 1980s due primarily t& 

i 

economic pressures. With deregulation, the responsibility for 
retaining^ environmental quality is be^ng thrust onto the pri- 
vate sector and the citizenry. 

Because an individuals values affect his perception of 
the environment and thus the nature of his decisions concern- 

9 

ing environmental quality (Miles, 1977), researchers and phi- 

losophers have revitalized interest in understanding mdivi- 

I 

dualWalue systems and ethics. It has been recognized that the 

> 

answer to directing individuals in making environmentally wise 
decisions lies not in the quantity of conservation education 
presented as much as in its content (Leopold, 1949) . Because 
environmental quality is a social-moral issue as muph as a 
scientific-technological one (lozzi, 1978), environmental 



jeducators need to explore and apply ways of developing an 
"ecological conscience" in the nation's citizenry (Roth, 1980). 
Environmentalist in this decade must be more than a cognitive? 
educational approach. It must encourage "bioethicai develop- 
ment" and the formation of a life philosophy (Goldstein* and 
Lockwood, i 1980) . 

•Yet iilues, attitudes and ethics are. little understood, 
especially in relation to the environment. Dixon calls for 
special study of attitudes, values and ethics so- that their • 
maximal use can be applied to prevent and remedy ecological 
inharnonies anch to Initiate "just and creative" hyman activi- 
ties in relation to the environment (Dixon^ 1979).* 

A promising theory to explain the development of reason- 

r 

iiig processes associated witK social-moral decision-making has 
been proposed by Lawrence Kohlberg. His cognitive moral de- 
velopment aodel observes that, just as people develop cognitive 
ly and physically, they mature in their ability to make moraL \ 

judgements (lozzi, 1978). The development of moral judgement 

. *» ' 

in an individual is not due to an accumulation of information, 

but to a change in th£ way of thinking. 

Kohlberg has identified thre^a major levels of moral judge- 
ment. The most basic level exhibits egocentric orientation and 



motives of self-preservation. The second level shifts to deci- 
sions revealing a respect for authority, peers and social or- 
der. Decisions on the highest Kohlbergian level are based dn 4 

universal principles of justice and equality.. 

. • 

Iozzi (1978) suggests that the bulk of our environmental 



problems gtem from the fact that environmentally-related de- 
cisions exhibit behaviors .typical of Kohlberg's lower, self- 
interest stages. This ha/s expended our surroundings and 

✓ 

resources. If this is true, an understanding of factors that 
influence the progression of acn. individual from one Kohlbergian 
level to the" next could b* advantageously incorporated into* 
environmental education strategies* . 

Upon finding references to Kohlbergian theory scarce in 
environmental education literature, Miles stated that, "the 
field is open for exploration of the potential of Kohlberg's 
theory as an environmental education tool' 1 (Miles 1 , 1977). 
Iozzi views the cognitive development approach as a potential 
basic framework for developing a highly effective environmental 

i 

ethic which should result in more environmentally sound deci- 
s ion-making (Iozzi, 1978). 

In the early applications of his theory, Kohlberg identi- 

^ * « 

fied widely varying social, cultural and religious conditions 



tl\at affect the rate at whieh~an-indi vi dua 1 pro g r esses through -, 
-et«tes^ofn3ev^lopment of social-moral decision-making 



(Hash, 1975) . If the same variables influence the level of 
development when facial-moral issues are in an environmental 
context, and if they affect development in the same way is 
opfen to question. 

Two variables described by Kohlberg and of particular 
interest to this study are religious background and school 

• 4 

atmosphere or philosophy. JKohlberg found no significant dif- 
ference in the development of moral thinking among Catholics, 
Protestants, Jews, Buddhists, Moslems and athiests (Hash, 
1$75)* Others, however have cited the Judeo- Christian tradi- 
tion as the cause of the environmental crisis. The anthropo- 
centric outlook and domineering attitude toward nature foster- 
ed by the Judeo-Uiristian tradition has, they say, led to 
detrimental environmental values and ethics (Leopold, 1949; 
rtcHarg, 1964* White, 1967; Berry, 1973; Nash, 1981). 

• Dubois (I$73) and Monchief (1974) counter that Judeo- 
Chri'stian teachings have often led to positive environmental 
effects. It is further intimated that the biblical concept of 
man's relation to the environment ha* been misinterpreted, 
and the va$t ethical and conceptual resources of^the^Judeo- 



Chris tia n tr adition are the proper base for the needed eco- 
logical ethic (Schaeffer, 1970; Zackre, 1973; Dobel, 1977; 
Ruether, 1978). A quantitative study of the influence of .an 
individual's religious background on the development of en-' 
vironmental judgement and its valence is yet to be provided. 

Closely linked to the variable of religious background 
is that of school atmosphere or philosophy. Kohlberg stressed 

•» r m 

I 

' * " 1 

the importance of the moral atmosphere in the classroom to 
the development of moral judgement in its students (Hersh, 
Miller and Fielding, 1980). Studies by Panowit^lh (1974) sup- 
port t:he link between attitude about conscious moral education 
in the classroom and its success. Panovitsch found that logic, 
art or religion courses added to the school curriculum do^not^A 
caus^ change in the level of moral judgement of students. 
However, an ii&grated program focused on moral problem-solv- 
ing or on effecting psychological development did cause a 
change in the level of moral judgement of students. 

Ryan attributes this to the "value neutrality" of the 

Si 

public schools, where values are not clearly defined and 
shared. In alternate schools such as religion-based, humanis- 
tic education or Chinese government schools, values are clearly 

r 
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identified, shared and taught.. Thus diverse classroom atmos- 
pheres exist between public and private schools (Ryan, 19,81). 

When considered in tandem with the aforementioned variable, 
then, private schools of the Judeo- Christian tradition may 
have an influence on the level of moral judgement and the de- 
gree of environmental judgement in a student. The Issue is 
yet to be explored. 

In days of decreasing availability of fiscal support and 
increased demand for accountability of schools in affective 
as well as cognitive areas of student development, the need 
exists for effective and useful classroom strategies tcJ be 
identified (Roth, 1980). More specifically, the settings 
which best aid in forming environmental values need to be de- 
termined. More experimentation needs to be done to find 
strategies to develop environmental values in students of 
various ages and maturation levels (Knapp, 1980). 

i 
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Statement of the Problem 
This. study seeks to investigate the question: 
Does the Judeo- Christian tradition, when part of a stu- 
dent 9 s background and when .incorporated into the classroom 
philosophy, have an effect on the student* s moral reasoning 
and decisionmaking in social and environmental issues? 

This gives rise to the research questions: & 
Question 1 : Do significant relationships exist between* 
demographic, educational and religious variables in the stu- 
dent's background? 

• « 

Question 2 : Is there a significant difference in the 
principled moral reasoning in social and environmental issues 
between high school seniors in public and religion-based pri- 
vate schools? 

Question 3 : Is there a significant difference in prip- 

i 

cipled moral reasoning on social ani environmental issues be- 
tween high school seniors who are religiously involved and thosi 

v / r 

who are not? 

/ 

Question 4 : Are there significant predictors of the 



student's principled moral reasoning in social and environment 

i 

tal issues? ' 

Question 5 : Is "moral development general or context 
•pacific? ' ' 
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Research Hypotheses to be Addressed 

The following hypotheses will be examined during the 
study: • ! 

. Hypothesis 1 : The mean DIT P score for high school 
seniors attending private schools will be. significantly 
higher (j> ^ .05) than the mean DIT P score for students 
in public schools. That is, seniors in private schools 
will attribute more relative importance to principled 
moral considerations in general social issues than will 

seniors in public schools. 

» * 

Hypothesis 2 : The mean E^T P score for seniors attending 
private schools will fre significantly higher (£f£*.05) 
than the mean EIT score for students in public schools. 
That is, private school seniors will attribute more re- 
lative importance to principled moral consideration in 
environmental issues than will seniors in public schools. 

Hypothesis 3 : There will be a significant .05) 

f 

positive correlation between religious involvement as 
measured by degree and years of involvement and religious 
affiliation, and P scbre on the DIT. That is, the greater 
the extent of a student 1 s religious involvement, the more 
importance s/he will attribute to principled moral s 
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considerations in general social issues. 
Hypothesis 4 : There will be a significant C£^ .05) 
positive correlation between religious involvement as 
measured by, degree and years of involvement and religious 
affiliation, and P score on the EIT. That is, the greater 

the extent of a student's religious involvement, the . 

/ * 

more importance s/he will attribute to principled moral 
considerations in environmental issues. * 
Hypothesis 5 : There will be a significant/ (p^>. 05) , 
positive correlation between P scores on the DIT and EIT. 
That is, the more importance the student attributes to 
principled moral considerations in a general social con- 
text, the more importance s/he will attribute to princi- 
pled moral considerations in 9 specific environmental 
context . 

Hypothesis 6 : There are significant (£^1.05) predictors 
or combinations of predictors of DIT P score, including * 
personal variables, educational background, religious 
background and P score on the EIT. 
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Hypothesis 7 : There are significant (j>r£.05) predictors 
or combinations of predictors of EXT P score 9 including 

s personal variables 9 educational background 9 religious 

\ background and P score on the DIT. 

! I 

i - ; 

Definition of Terms 

- A • ' 

For the purposes of this study, the following definitions 
will be used: 

Apocalypse . — An apocalypse is a prophetic revelation 
usually involving an impending cataclysm in which good triumphs 
over evil (Random House Dictionary, 1980). 

Bibliocentric Curriculum:- -A curriculum in which all sub- 
ject matter is related to God is Bibliocentric. The curriculum 
begins with the Bible 9 which has the dual purpose of 1) pro- 
viding content (truth) of its own, and 2) providing a basis 
of comparison for testing and evaluating claims to truth from 
other areas (Byrne, 1977:370). 

Degree of Environmental Judgement . — The Degree of tfnvir- 
onmental Judgement is the Kohlbergian level of development 
of moral judgement in a specific environmental context, i.e., 
the level into which at least 67 percent of an individual's 
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responses indicating reasoning patterns fall when the indivi- 
dual is confronted with an environmental dilemma with inherent 
moral implications. 

Deism . — Deism is the theology which denies the immanence 
of God in history, while holding to the transcendence of God 
above history. It follows tbat God separate and not -in- 
volved in the affairs of the world and man, and that belief .in 
God is a result of reason aid evidence in nature, not revela- 
tion (Byrne, 1977:369).. 

Divine Command Theory . — This fundamentalist theory holds 
that morality Is ultimately defined by, or based on, divine 
command as revealed by the Bible or other sources of revela- 
tion (Kohlberg, 1981:311). 

Ecology . — Ecology is the study of organisms and their 
interrelationships within the environment. 

Environmental Ethic . — An environmental ethic is a system 
of thinking or way of life which exhibits a reverence and 

respect for all environments, natural and man-made (Iozzi, 

* / 

1978:3). I 

Ethic . --An ethic is the system of how an individual ra- 
tionally decides what is right and wrong. It is a systeta of 
thinking or rational skills used to define and establish an 
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individual's values and morals (Ryan, 1981). 

tf 

Ethical .--Character or conduct described as ethical is in 
conformity with an elaborated, ideal code (Ryan, 1981). 

Gnosticism . — Gnosticism is the philosophy characteristic 

*. 

of various cults in the early Christian centuries. It places » 

emphasis on knowledge rather than faith and believes that 

» 

matter is evil - (Webster, 1967). -> d 

Humanism . — The doctrine of humanism places emphasis on 
man and, religiously and philosophically; abandons all concepts 

of the supernatural (Byrne, 1977:370). % 

s *> 

Judeo-Chr istian . --Religious thinking in the Judeo- Christian 

* -\ 
. tradition" centers on a personal God, as related to the Jews 

and Gentiles who profess to accept the religious and moral 
° principles taught as truth by Jesus Christ (Webster, 1967)/ 
For the purposes of this study, Protestant, Catholic and Jew- 
ish faiths will be grouped and *"b*S referred to as Judeo- 
Chr istian. 

Level of Development of Moral- Judgement . — The level of 
Development of Moral Judgement is the Kohlbergian stage into 
which 67 percent of an individual's reasoning patterns fall 
when confronted with a social dilemma with inherent moral 

m 

Implications (Itehlberg, 1981) . 

Y 
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Moral . --Character or conduce described as moral Is In 

% 

conformity with the generally accepted standards of, goodness 
or rlghtness (Ryan, 1981). 

'Moral Education. — Moral education Is the school's role 
(conscious and unconscious) in helping students think about 
issues of right and wrong and to behave in an ethical tnanner 
(Ryan, \ 1981). ' 

Morals . — Morals are values that involve right and wrong 
in human relations, or the sense in which individuals inter* 
act. (Ryan* 1981). « . 

Naturalism . — Naturalism* is a world-view that denies - the 

f 

existence of the supernatural and holds that the universe is 
self-operating. The world and mati operate as a result of nat- 
ural forces and laws .(Byrne, 1977:370). 1 

' Neo animism , — Neoanimism is the doctrine that the soul is 
the vital principle of organic development (Webster, 1967), 

Neo- Confucianism . --The rationalistic revival of Confucian 
philosophy in the 11th century A.D. is called Neo- Confucian- 
ism. It was a major influence on Chinese thought for over 800 

0 

years (Webster, 1967). 
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P Score . --The P score, or Principled Morality Score, is. 

the index that locates a subject's development in moral deci- 

« \ 

sion-making in terms of ^he relative importance he gives to 
principled (Stages 5 and 6) mortal thinking (Rest,, 1974:4-2). 

Principled Stages , — The Post conventional or Principled 
Stages of moral judgement are the level at which there is a 
clear effort by the individual to define moral values and 
principles that are valid and applicable bepause of their 
universality, rather than as a result of their definition and 
identification bj a V certain group (Kohlberg\ 1981:18). 

i 

Private School . —A schooL that receives no government 
funding and exists primarily, to implement a curriculum based 
on a particular philosophy or set of beliefs in addition or 
as an alternative to the humanistic base of the public school 
system is a private school. 

Public School.— A school that is a governmental uyiit, the 
curriculum and leadership of 4 which are controlled due to 
government funding, is a public school. In -line* with the in* 

V 

fluence of founders Horace Mann and John Dewey, the philosophic 
base of public schools tends toward humanism (Morris, 1977: 
22-23). • % V 
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* 

Religion , — Religion is a particular expression of faith 

I 

in which concerns about the ultimate environment are defined 
(Kohlberg,. 1981:323). 

* 

, Taoism ,- -A Chinese religion and philosophy, Taoism advo- 
cates a life of complete simplicity and naturalness (Random 
House Dictionary, 1980). 

*S Theism . "Theism is. belief in a personal God (Byrne, 1977: 
372). 

Values. — Values are acts, customs, institutions, etc. that 

are regarded in a particular, usually favorable, way by an in- 

I 

dLvidual or group (Ryan, 1981). * 

World-View . — World-view is the individual's philosophy 
of total reality. It is a systematic philosophy of, or insight 
into, the workings and plan of the entire universe (Byrne, 1977 
372) . 
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Assumptions and Limits of the Study • 
The generallzablllty of, the study will be limited by Its 
scope. The geographic range and number of schools selected to 
participate in this study is limited to schools considered to 
be extremes on the moral education continuum. Because schools 
are Ideated in the same general geogragjiic area, homogeneity 
in variables such as mace/ income and religion may ekist. 

V 

• Assumptions underlying the stud^ involve the population 

• * / 
sample, school curricula, and test instruments. They $re: 

a i 

1) that, as twelfth graders, the students sampled have 

had more exposure to the school system which they attend, its 

* * 
* 

hidden curriculum and philosophy, than any other grade level 
/$£ students in that school system. 

2) that,; as high school students, the sampled students 
are part of a family unit, i.e., are living in a supervised 
household under the jurisdiction of one or two parents or 
guardians rather, than in a dormitory or boarding school situa- 
tion separated from direct adult influence. As such, it is 
assigned that religious affiliation and influence from the 
parents and church will be more pronounced and religious 
background somewhat sheltered from the influences of competing 
philosophies existing outside the family structure,- 
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3) that, although t;hey self-selected the history class In 
which they would enroll, the public school students tested 
approximate a random sample of the entire senior class. This 
assuiltption is based 6u Jdie large number of sections taught by 
the participating teacher (five out of tight sections) and on % 
scheduling conflicts which somewhat restrict the student's 
choices. * > * 

.4) that, as educational institutions preparing students ' 
for vocations^and higher levels 6f education, the schools 
offer comparable core curricula including English, history, 
science and mathematics. % m 

5) that, the Defining Issues Test (DIT) and Environmental 
Issues Test (EIT) are parallel instruments whi£h measure moral 
reasoning, the former in a general social context and the 
latter in an environmental setting. 

6) that, the short form DIT is highly correlated' with the 

A - 



long form DIT, thus yielding essentially the same measure of 
moral reasoning- in general social issues. _ 

7) that, based on the previous tvjp assumptions , the short 
form PIT is a parallel instrument .with the EIT. 



;• ■ - 
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Summary 

Increasingly, environmental educators are recognizing 
that environmental quality is more than a scientific-technolo- 
gical issue. Environmental decision-making extends into the 
realm of societal morals and philosophy. However, values and 
ethics are little understood and should be further studied, 
especially where they interface with environmental issues., 
The cognitive moral development model proposed by Kohlberg 
offers a theory base useful iij understanding an individual's 
orientation in making moral decisions. 

The need, exists for investigation of Kohlbetgian theory 
in the context of environmental education. Research of this 
nature is needed to: 

1) incorporate this developmenfealist approacYinto the 
framework of environmental educatioft programs ; \ 

2) identify variables that influence the degree of envir- 
onmental judgement ; and 

3) determine the teducativaal atmosphere and strategy most 
conducive to stimulating the development of environmentally 
ethical dec is ion -making. 

This study will attempt to apply Rohlbergian theory to 

x 

the realm of environmental decision-making. . It seeks to 
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determine if the Judeo- Christian influence in the school set- 
ting and in the individuals religious background affects the 
level of social and environmental decision-making in high 
school seniors. 



CHAPTER II 

Review of the Related Literature 
Introduction 

The purpose of this chapter is to construct a theoretical 
model for the study based on a review of related literature. 
The model will be constructed on three theoretical thrusts : 

1) the cognitive development model of Lawrence Kohlberg, 

2) the philosophy and purpose .of moral education in the 

'I 

schools , 

3) the influence and role of the Judeo- Christian tradition 
on moral jifdgement. 

Cognitive Development Model 
The cognitive development model expounded by Lawrence 
Kohlberg has its philosophic roots in the traditions of 
Socrates, Plato, Dewey and Piaget. It holds that, just as 
people develop physically and cognitively, they also develop 
in their ability to make moral judgements. Moral development, / 
then, is a change in thinking capabilities and in the structure 
of thought processes, not merely an accumulation of informa- 
tion (Cheu and lozzi, 1978). 

21 



The Importance of moral development is seen in its 
parallel to Piaget's intellectual development theory (Table 
1) • As higher and higher thought structures are attained, 
one's social perspective and reasoning* capabilities are ex- 
•tended. Solutions to moral problems become more consistent 
and generalizable (Cheu and Iozzi, 1978). 
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TABLE 1 



Comparison of Piagettian and Kohlbergian Developmental Categories 



II 



III 



Piaget 

Kohlberg Levels 
Reasoning Mode 
Control Source 
Religion 
Faith 



Pre-Operations 

Pre-Convention 

Transductive 

Autonomy 

Animism/Magic 

Ego- sensory 



Concrete Operations 

Convention 

Deductive 

Heteronomy 

Naturalism 

Adhering 



Formal Operations 
Post-Convention 
Indue tiye 
Homonomy 

Supra- Natural i sm 

Embracing or 
Cooperating 



a 



Joy, 1980:11 



to 
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Stages of Moral Development .--Kohlberg has developed a typolo- 
gy to understand the stages of moral development basq£ on the 
observation that moral thinking develops in stages through 
which all people pass sequentially, the classification in- 
cludes three progressive levels, each with two stages. 
Precftnventional Level ; The egocentric orientation of childhood 
is characteristic of Kohlberg 1 s first level. Decisions are 
based on concern for self-preservation and ruling authorities. 

Stage 1 : Punishment and Obedience Orientation. At this 
stage, the individual does what s/he must to avoid punishment. 

Stage 2 : Instrumental Relativist Orientation. At this 
stage, the individual does what will bring personal pleasure. 
Conventional Level ; Orientation toward authority, peers and 
family is characteristic of Kohlberg* s second level of i^oral 
judgement. Individuals in this stage, generally adolescents, 
demonstrate respect for authority and follow social rules and 
order. 

Stage 3 ; Interpersonal Concordance or H Gopd Boy - Nice 
Girl" Orientation. In Stage 3, individuals are motivated by 
a need to conform and avoid disapproval from others. 
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Stage 4 : Society Maintaining Orientation. At this stage, 
one does what recognized authorities say. 
Postoonventional, Autonomous, or Principled Level : A stage 
mainly typical of adulthood, this Kohlbergian level is charac- 
terized by universal justice and equality for all. Decisions 
favor the social order or good, as long as personal good is ^ 

, s 

/ 

not violated. 

Stage 5 ; Social Contract Orientation. Individuals in 
Stage 5 display actions governed by recognition and acceptance 
of democratic laws. 

Stage 6 ; Universal Ethical Principle Orientation. Stage 
6 is characterized by a broad yet genuine concern for indivi- 
dual life and a respect for human dignity (Miles, 1977: 
Kohlberg, 1981). 

In recent publications, Kohlberg (1981) l^s pondered the 
existence of Stage 7. Leaving behind the societal justice of 
Stage 6, and Stage 7 moves toward a sacrificial (agape) love 
and human brotherhood. Kohlberg identifies Stage 7 as a metaphy 
8 s ical stage rather than a stage of moral judgement, however: 
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"There is no Stage 7 of moral judgement. 
But there are a set or problems left over 
at Stage 6 which cannot be answered on 
Stage 6" (Joy, 1980:13). 

Because Stage 7 is defined as an ontological rather than a raor- 

al stage, and because it has not yet been incorporated into - 

Kohlberg's developmental model, Stage 7 is not dealt with as 

part of this study's theoretical model. - 

Kohlberg's theory of cognitive development also seems to 

overlap Maslow's motivation theory. Both theories, are in the 

« 

functionalist tradition of Dewey (Maslow, 1970). Kohlberg's 

Level 1 is similar to Maslow's basic level of physiological 

needs. The dependence and need for structure, order, law and 

limits in Maslow's safety level and the importance of group' 

membership and approval on the love/ friendship level somewhat 

parallel Kohlberg's Level 2. The lowest drives of Maslow's r 

esteem level are for independence and freedom, as "is Kohlberg's 

transitional Stage 4%. Parallels between Maslow's esteem and 

self- actualization levels and Kohlberg's Level 3 are vague, 

'Maslow explains this: 

"Behavior is determined by several classes 
of determinants, of which motivation is A 
one < J" (Maslow, 1970:29). . 

Thus although both the developmental and motivation *\ 

theories are related to behavior theory, they address different 
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aspects of behavior. Only the former will be explored in this 

study. * 
Stage Transformation .— On the basis of interviews, Kohlberg 
(1981) has determined that about 67 percent of most people's 
thinking can be identified at a single stage*. The sequence of 
stages through which individuals progress is not significantly 
altered by varying social, cultural or religious conditions.^ 
The rate of progress, however, is not consistent between indi- 
viduals. For example, middle class children, develop faster 
and further than urban lower class children. The latter in 
turf, develop faster than lower class village children (Hash, 
1975) . Comparative studies have shown no important difference 
in the level of moral development based on religion among 
Buddhists, Moslems, Jews, Catholics, Protestants and athiests 
(Hash, 1975). Fowler (1976) observes that* religious values 
apparently go through parallel and similar developmental 
stages as moral values. 

Moral development may stop at any stage. Cheu and Iozzi 

I 

(1978) fouhd low rates of advancement or stage fixation espec- 
ially prevalent at upper levels. Advancement from one stage to 
the next is a result of reasoning stimulated by confrontation 
with inherent moral issues. According to Kohlberg (1981), moral 
maturity is evidenced the' formation of moral principles 
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I 

independently from the moral Judgements expressed by peers 

i 

and adults. 

# ) - 

Althotlgh reasoning in the moral realm is dependent on 

cognitive development, findings show that it does not necessa- 

* 

rily develop analogously. For example , 50 percent of late 

adolescents are fonftal logital thinkers, but only ten percent 

of -formal thinkers reason at Kohlberg's Stages 5 dnd 6, the 

* * 
principled stages (lozzi, 1978). - 

Moral Educatibn 

Carl R. Rogers, a humanistic psychologist, claims that 
*■ • 
,( man has within him an organismic basis for valuing" (Hash, 

o 

1975:43). The major value determiners, however, are nebulous 
but ubiquitous. Though age, sex, religion, race, ethnicity, ■ 
socirfl-class origins and residential origins are generally 
recognized as major factors in "determining an* individual * s val- 
ues clinical and case studies indicate that idiosyncratic 
experiences also are important (Hyman and Weight, 1979). 
These experiences make researcfvntnto the roots of value systems 
difficult. 

In spite of the uncertain. origins of ethical systems, 
developmentalists have jelled ttjree fundamental ideas that 
provide the rationale for their moral education programs: 
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1) structural organization, i.e., that moral education 

* > 

shojuld develop organizational procedures by which the indivi- 
dual analyzes and makes decisions about social problems rather 
than teach a set of values 9 

2) developmental sequence, i.e., that cognitive skills de- 
velop from simple to complex through a sequence of levels, and 

3) interactional ism, i.e., that interaction with the' 
environment ahd moral dilemmas results in development, and 
that cognitive processes and patterns are not innate (Rest, 
1974a). 

Purpose of Moral Education .--The goal, then, of developmental - 

ist .moral education is to stimulate the step by step advance* 

t 

ment of an individual through the stages of moral 4 development. 
Corollaries to this goal require that! 

1) the educator be interested in facilitating development 
as far as possible in the individual, even if the person may 
never reach the highest stages, and that 

a 

c? 

2) the educator strive to prevent fixation of a person at 
any given stage. If the educator cannot stimulate development 
in a particular individual, his concern should then be to keep 
that person "fluid" for a later move. 

3) Educators stress not only vertical development through 
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the stages, but also horizontal development within them. This 

stimulates the individual to apply his own moral judgement to 

his behavior at each stage (-Rest, 1974a; Kohlberg, 1981). 

Schools* as Horal Educators . — Schools are moral educators. Stu- 

dies involving thousands of white adults in four age cohorts 

found: , 

". . . large, lasting, and diverge gopd effects 
on values . . . coupled with very large, per- 
vasive and enduring effects in heightening 
knowledge, receptivity tq knowledge, and in- % 
formation- seeking 11 

attributable to American formal education (Hyman and Wright, 

* n 

,1979:61). 

Ryan (1981) discusses the avenues through which the \ 
schools mold character. The conscious curriculum or visible 
aspects of the school program, includes career education, * 
myths and folk tales, and posters hnd slogans that decorate 
the classroom. Kohlberg (1981) cites conscious moral education 
as a basic function of the public school because it, like the 
government, is an institution responsible* for maintaining and 

transmitting some of the values of society. This requires ^ 

* * 

"explicit educational thought about the moral objectives of 

- ', < . ~* 

education" (Kohlberg, 1981:305). 

Students are also Influenced through the hidden curriculum, 
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or unspoken antf often unintended transmitters of values. Class- 
room, student and school 'cultures as vfell'as formal gatherings 
\ and rituals are aspects of the hfttden curriculum. At awards' 

\ ' • • ■ " 

assemblies, students are taughtrthat academic success is to be 
valued. When they see a teacher violating a school policy, they 
'learn that the rule is not impQrtant. When they hear, what peers 
did, af ter 1l basketball game, they reaLize what character quali- 
ties are necessary for peer acceptance /The hidden curriculum 
is generally the most power! ;1 aspect of education (kyan, 1981) 

Largely because of the. strength of the hidden curriculum, 
Kohlberg contends that schools fcannot^be H yalue neutral' 9 but 
must engage in moral education (Kohlberg, 1981:297, emphasis 
his) , lEhurt debates regarding tfie legality of Religious educa- 
tion hav£ confused the issue by failing to differentiate be- 
tween. moral education and religious education. The content of 
morale education, according to Kohlbergians , must be defined in 
terms of the values of justice fundamental tp our society, 

■*■« 

yhich in themselves prohibit indoctrination of beliefs by 
majority or^ minority groups (Kohlberg, 1981). 

Discontent specifically with the hidden moral curriculum * 
Of the public schools has parented a private/ school "boom** in 
the past decade* Traditionally, the primary purpose of private 
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schools has been to develop xejigious beliefs and sentiments. 
These were largely Ineffective as builders of moral character 
because of the dichotomy created: religious beliefs and beha- 
vior were not integrated with moral dilemmas of everyday life 
(Kohlberg, 1981). Stvdiee by Hartshorne and May (1930) showed 

that religious affiliation and religion-related indoctrinative 

/ 

"character education" failed to strengthen morality in the 
area of conduct. Kohlberg* s study (1981) showed that these 
variables also failed %o develop moral judgement 

The current thrust in private schools distinctively em- 
phasizes moral education and the development of a worldviejt 
which produces moral character (Byrne, 1977). Reacting to the 
value neutrality or perceived value bias in public schools, pri 
vate schools operate on a shared sense of a larger purpose. 
Values are clearly defined, shared and taught, thus creating 
a total school as well as classroom atmosphere extremely im- 
portant in the moral education process (Ryan, 1981; Kohlberg, 
1981) . 

The impact of this unified values front on students in 
the school was studied by Feather in 1972- Comparing state and 
independent (i.e., public and private) schools in Adelaide, 
Australia, Feather expected to find the students' own value 
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priorities more closely matched to the perceived value priori- 
ties of the school in independent than in state schools. Feather 
expected this due to the "constant and self-contained environ- 
ment 11 in independent schools as opposed tlo one that "involves 
greater change" in state schools. Also, Feather reasoned, 
"declared emphasis on values is reinforced in various ways • 
within the independent school" (Feather, 1975:89). 

Feather did find a closer value match in the independent 
schools than in the state schools, suggesting that the former 
were more effective moral educators. He also found greater 
value parallels with students who had been in the school sys- 
tem longer and with schools with the strongest moral education 
emphasis expressed in school environment. Interestingly, 
Feather found all school indexes low. This implies that the 
schools were not having a large impact on the students attend- 
ing them (Feather, 1975). 

Methods of Moral Education . --Recognizing the importance of 
school atmosphere and of a socratic approach to the develop- 
ment of moral judgement, a teaching plan to stimulate this de- 
velopment has been suggested (Sundal, 1980). The fourfold 
plan ihvolves: 
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1) confrontation with an issue, 

2) statement of individual positions on the issue, 

3) testing of the reasoning behind the positions, and 

i 4 

4) reflection on personal reasoning and that of 
others*. 

The reasoning and evaluation process is important because 
morally immature tendencies toward outward compliance without 
inward agreement are encouraged by forcing children to accept 
an act or decision. It is more effective to have children 
examine their behavior, both pros and cons, on their own terms 
(Kohlberg, 1981) . The evaluation and discussion process cata- 
lytic to change is dependent on +1 modelling for maximum effect 
iveness, i.e., alternatives tc the behavior under discussion 
and the teacher's verbalizations should be one stage above 
the level of development of the child (Kohlberg, 1981). Incor- 
porating "real world" moral dilemmas into school curricula in 
this way is considered by developmentalists to be^ie best 
way to prepare the student to handle social and moral respon~ 
sibility (Kuhmerker, Metkowski and Erickson, 1980:132). 

Ecological Problems and the Judeo-Christian Tradition 

A societal problem of particular interest to this study 
is environmental quality.. Barbour (1973) identifies four 



/ 
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historical roots of the environmental condition: 

1) economic institutions since the Industrial 

Revolution, j 

/ / , 

2) / the technological use of raw materials to create 

quantities of waste, 7 

^ 3) growth In population and increased living stan- 
dards , and, 

4) attitudes toward nature as influenced by Western 
religion and culture. 

Miles (19/7) expands on the later, stating that cultural his- 
tory has determined the way Western men perceive themselves, 
the environment, and their place in relation to the environ- 
ment, thus implying that environmental problems are, in fact, 

moral and ethical dilemmas. 

* 

A closer analysis by lozzi confirms the Implication* He 
states : 

"When confronted with values decisions regard- 
ing food production and consumption, population 
stabilization, nuclear power, energy production 
and consumption, utilization and depletion of 
natural resources of all kinds, pollution, and 
indeed nearly all environmentally-related deci- 
sions, we are in fact dealing with moral values' 9 
(lozzi, 1978:3). 

Means, a sociologist, sees man's relation with nature as 

a moral problem, not just a scientific one. He links the 
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contemporary moral crisis in general, and the environmental in 
specific, to society's disregard for the value of nature 
(Means, 1967) . 

A similar observation was made by Charles Darwin near the 
end of his life. He noted that, as he got older, cwo things 
became dull to him: his joy .in the arts and his joy in nature. 
He attributed this adverse effect to his propositional philo- 

f 

sophy that nature, including man, is based only on the imper- 
sonal, time and chance (Schaeffer, 1970). In his analysis, 
Schaeffer notes that society is experiencing the same loss of 
joy that Darwin observed. Schaeffer continues, "the death of 
'joy' in nature is leading to the death of nature itself" 
(Schaeffer, 1970 

Recognizing that environmental quality is an issue requir 
ing moral decisions and responses, Iozzi examines the problem 
in the light of the cognitive development model. jHe concludes 
that environmentally-related decisions and behavwsss have been 
characteristic of the lower, self-interest stageV/cte moral 
development (Iozzi, 1978). The conservation system has been 
based on economic value. Such a system is inherently weak be- 
cause most members of biotic communities have little or no 
economic value (Leopold, 1949) . 
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The solution to existing environmental problems and avoid- 
ance of future crises, then, will require a change in thinking, 
environmental perceptions and values. It will require moral 
education (Miles, 1977) as well as cognitive environmental ed- 
ucation. Iozzi shows the relationship between the two levels 
of environmental education on the individual: 

"The development of an environmentally ethical 
citizenry is a qualitatively significant step 
beyond environmental literacy — a major goal 
prior to this time. I believe that* one who is 
environmentally ethical is at least as know- 
ledgable as the environmentally literate per- 
son but in addition exhibits a reverence and 
respect for all environments . . . and is 
motivated. to change his or her lifestyle to en- 
sure the' survival of a quality environment for 
an living things" (Iozzi, 1978:3). 

Historian Lynn White agrees that' there is no solution un- 
less the base of man's thinking is changed. Environmental 
values depend on what people think about themselves in relation 
to the things around them. Our view of the environment, White 
says, is "deeply conditioned by beliefs about our. nature and 
destiny— that is, by religion" (White, 1967:1205). 

How can the base of man's thinking be changed? Nash (1981) 
suggests four institutions with the influence and responsibi- 
lity to effect such change: 
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V/*** 1) the counterculture of the 1960s, which sensitized 
society to environmental matters but has since faded away; 

2) educational institutions, which traditionally 
have stressed some social ethics but few, if any, environmen- 
tal ethics; s 1 

3) legislation, which in the 1970s began to effect 
restraints and changes; and . 

4) the church, i.e., the Judeo-Christian tradition. 
Nash commented that the church has failed to exert a positive 
influence in environmental issues: Rather, its impact has been 
detrimental to environmental conditions* 

I 

Supporting White's charge (1967), that the Judeo-Christian 
tradition bears a huge burden of guilt for environmental de- 
terioration, two general assertions are apparent in the liter- 
a:ure. The first is that thoughtless exploitation of natural 
resources has been encouraged by the biblical notion that man 
is above the rest of nature and is God's representative in 
reducing the autonomy of nature and subjugating it to the do- 
minion of God and man. Nature exists for man's purpose 
(McHarg, 1964; Wffite, 1967; Ruether, 1978). Secondly, Judeo- 
Christianity has fostered an other-worldly orientation and 
attitude of contempt and disregard for the earth, thus actually 
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seating man against his habitat (Berry, 1973; Dobel, 1977). 
Religious Responses: Neoanimism. — Since the roots of environ- 
mental problems are largely religious, the remedy must also be 
essentially religious (White, 1967). Since the later 1960s, \ 
two such responseV to the ecological crisis have arisen. 

The first response has been neoanimism, reiterating that 
the biblical charge to conquer and subdue the earth is at the 
base of environmental problems (Rueter, 1978). White (1967) 
reflects on St. Francis of Assisi and praises his substitution 
of the idea of the equality of all creatures for the notion of 
man's superior position and rule over nature. Nash (1981> 
claims that "rocks have rights," and should be treated as such. 
Rebelling against society's concept of nature, others advocate 
Eastern philosophies as superior to Western views of the en- 
vironment. Chinese savant Wou Saofong, for example, criticizes 
Western environmental ethics and emphasizes that "China's be- 
havior . . . , throughout its long history, is above criticism 
. . . because China knows how to face the ever changing world 
with Immutable moral precepts" (Murphy, 1967:281). 

Problems with the integration of neoanimistic principles 
into Western culture have kept it a weak response at best 
(Schaeffer, 1970). For one thing, its exoneration of Eastern 
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environmental attitudes ignores the fact that all cultures 
have abused the environment due to economic or population 

r •■ . 

pressures, or ignorance (Dobel, 1977). For example, although 
philosophers view the Chinese attitude toward nature through 
the refined sentiments of Neo-Confusianism and Taoist philosor 
phy, conservationists and geographers examining historic records 
eee adverse effects: the Buddist practice of cremation, requir- 
ing vast amounts of wood, seriously depleted the Chinese timber 

\ 

supply in the 10th to 14th centuries, and the art of writing, 
requiring soot from burnt pine, caused severe deforestation 
(Tuan, 1974). 

X 

i » 

Secondly, neoanimists, often militantiy pro-earth- and 

i » 

anti-progress, give little recognition to the fact that en- 
vironmental problems take place within an economic system. 
Critical of industrialism and technology, they do not suggest 
ways to change the existing system but to resist it by return- 
ing to a less technological condition. This approach holds 
little appeal, especially to developing countries and 
societies (Dobel, 1977; Ruether, 1978). 

Finally, there are ethical consequences to neoanimism. 
By considering all elements of the biotic and abiotic communi- 
ties equal, human dignity and worth is lost (Schaeffer, 1970; 

4 
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Dobel, 1977; Ruether, 1^978). Claims for social justice and 
human responsibility, then, become meaningless. 
Religious Responses: Stewardship . — The second major response 
of the late 1960s, to the ecological crisis has beek>£hej3te- 
wardship model, a defense of the\ biblical approach. Gabriel 



Fackre, a theologian, states that the biblical charge to man 
is for responsible stewardship, not unlimited dominion. Man 
is to be a manager and caretaker of the environment and will 
be accountable for its treatment (Fackre, 1973) . 

The biblical concept has traditionally been misinterpre- 
ted, however, resulting in poor ecological practices by Judeo- 
Christians (Schaeffer, 1970). Late .apocalyptic and gnostic 
thought in the Christian era taught that*nature, a habitation 
of the devil, was evil and that a truly religious man would 
escape from nature to a higher spiritual realm outside of the 
body and visible world (Rueter, 1978). The early church re- 
jected this popular dualistic philosophy as a denial of the 
goodness of nature (Fackre, 1973), although its negative view 
did influence Christianity into the 17th century (Ruether, 
1978). 

Byzantine Pre- Renaissance CI ristianity popularized the- 
philosophy that nature is of no real importance, and that the 



only truly valuable things are heavenly (Schaieffer, 1970). 
This other-worldliness and world-denial had its w>ots in 
Hellenistic ideas rather than biblical ones (Fackre, 1973) 
and, in spite of an initially restored concept of nature as 
good and -a manifestation of divine reason and order (deism) by 
the new naturalism and science of the 17th century, soon 
merged with the Cartesian view that human reason is set. out- 
side and above nature. This birth of the technological approach 
brought with it abusive practices which are at the heart of 
modern exploitation. Current exploitative practices , then, do 
not correspond to early religious ideas about nature (Ruether, 
1978) . The non- Christian deism and theism in the 17th and 18th * 
centuries rjedefined biblical teachings to accommodate the 
newly secularized nature and! advancements in science and trade 
(Dobel, 1977). , 

Schaeffer (1970) and Ruether (1978) contend that the 
Judeo-Christian tradition in relation to nature has been mis- 
understood. The biblical approach to nature, they say, stresses 
the wise use arid conservation of resources for future genera- 
tions. Any ecological problem is seen by some as a social 
issue and an ethical sign- -an environmental response to social 
Injustice. An example: 
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"Erosion ... is not just a fact of nature 
but an ethical judgement on the exploitation 
of natural resources by the rich at the ex- ' 
pense of the poor" (Ruether, 1978:1132). 

This is a reference to the ^exploitation of human labor and re- 
fusal' to address the social cost of production (i.e., pollu- 
tion) (Ruether, 1978). Dobel summarizes that the Juaeo-Chris- 
tian~approach to environmental concerns is unique in that it 
can insist on "reasonable harmony with the world without 
Abandonment of social justice" (Dobel, 1977:907). 

Summary 

The theoretical model constructed from the literature 
holds that people develop in their ability to make moral de- 
cisions. This is true in a general social context as well as 
in specific contextual areas. such as environmental quality. 
Studies show that schools with conscious goals concerning 
moral education and an atmosphere that reinforces these ob- 
jectives are more effective moral educators. 

Kohlberg found no significant difference in the levei of 
moral development due to religious affiliation. Other writers, 
however, cite Judeo-Christianity as a traditionally negative 
influence on the level of moral judgment in a specific environ 
mental context. In the past decade, the redefinition of 



traditional religious teachings to include stewardship has 
provided a base which could result in vise ecological decision 
making and social justice. 
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CHAPTER) III 



Methods and Procedures 
* . Research Design i 

* • 

The study was ex post facto research, the goal of which 

was to explain phenomena. Ex post facto research studies sub- 

# 

Jec^fr who havi? assembled themselves into Intact groups and 

have purposely selected a particular level of the independent 

* ? . 

variable that is proposed "as a passible explanation for the 

variability in the dependent variable (McCracken, J 1981) . 

* * / 

9 j A modification of the static group comparison design de- 
\ ? ' ' 

scribed by Campbell and Stanley/ (1963) best illustrates the 

study: / 

*1 .* / °U ' * • ' 
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In the design, and X^ r presented levels of the Independent 

♦ • • • • . 

variable (type of school) hypothesized as a factor that, 

\ • \ 
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f 

explains the variability of the dependent variables: level of 

* - • * 

development of ©oral judgement end development of environment- 
tel judgement, f ^ * And 0^ ^ were measures of the dependent 
variable, i.e., the administration cf two tests to senior 
students ito each type of school. * 

Internal validity in the study was established by examin- 
ing* plausible rival variables and by using statistical analy- 

for control. Internal validity should be enhanced and 
measurement error reduced by the use of two valid instruments. 

Subject Selection 
The population under study in this investigation was com- 
prised of senior (twelfth grade) students in Columbus area 
high sphools* The population was selected for the study be- 
cause it, was assumed that, as twelfth graders fl they had had 
♦ 

more exposure to ,the school systems und^r study than students 
at other grade levels. Also, because most high school seniors 
are still rtwponsible to a family unit, religious influence 
froro the parents and church were assumed to be more pronounced 
and religious background somewhat sheltered ^rom the influences 
of competing philosophies existing outside the family structure 
Senior classes in three private and on* public school in 
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the Columbus area were sampled for the investigation. These 
four schools constituted a purposive sample, i.e., they were 
selected on the basis of predetermined criteria. Private 
schools were selected on the basis of their: 

1) Bibliocentric curriculum, i.e., biblical baseband 
the infusion of religious and associated moral beliefs through- 
out the curriculum after explicit thought about the moral 
objectives of the school, 

2) range of high school science courses,, including 
earth science, general biology, the chemistry and physics, and 

3) belief in the Divine Command Theory, i.e., be- 
lief that moral absolutes exist and have been defined ^by di- 
vine command in the Bible or other documents of revelation 
(Kohlberg, 1981). 

An evaluation of private schools in the Columbus area 
based on these criteria and their selection for participation 
in the study was made in consultation with the director of the 
Mid-American Region of the Association for Christian Schools 

\ 

International, and after reviewing literature and publications 
from private schools. Public schools were selected on the basis 
of their location in the same geographic area or school dis- 
trict a,s selected private schools in an effort to minimize the 



effect of extraneous variables such as socioeconomic status 
and degree of urbanization. 

Administrators of private schools selected to participate 
in the study were contacted by the investigator. An introduc- 
tory cover letter, response card, summary of the thesis propo- 
sal and sample questions from the instruments (Appendix A) 
were sent as the initial contact. Receipt of the response card 
was followed by telephone contact with the administrator and/ 
or teachers involved to further explain the study. Public 
schools were approached in a similar manner by a laison in The 
Ohio State University Education Department. A meeting with 
each test facilitator to explain testing procedures and answer 
further questions was scheduled two weeks in advance of the 
test date. 

Schools electing not to cooperate were contacted by the 
education laison or by the investigator and further information 
about the study supplied. If the decision was not reversed, 
another school meeting the aforementioned criteria was contacted 
to participate. Equivalent alternate schools were contacted 
until no more schools meeting th& above criteria were available. 
Although it was hoped that six fchools would participate in 
the study, the final total was four schools. 
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Because of small size (class of 50 or less) , the entire 
senior class In private schools was sampled. In the larger 
public school, the senior class was comprised of over 500 
students-. In order to approximate equal cell sizes, a repre- 
sentative sample of the senior required history classes equal 
to twenty percent of the senior students was tested. The 
sampling units of concern were groups or levels of the inde- 
pendent variables. 

Outcome Measures 
The dependent variables under stu^>* were: 

1) the student's level of development of moral judgement 
(0^ and 0^) f as measured by the P score on the Defining Issues 
Test, and 

2) the student's level of development of environmental 
judgement (Oj and 0^) » as measured by the F score on the 
Environmental Issues test. 

Two instruments were used to measure the influence of the 
independent variables on the dependent variables: the Defining 
Issues Test and the Environmental Issues Test. A Student Survey 
was used to collect demographic information considered as 
plausible rival variables. 
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The Defining Issues Test (PIT) 

The Defining Issues Test (DIT), developed by James R. 
Rest of the University of Minnesota, is based on Kohlberg's 
moral dilemma series (Appendix C) . It is designed to measure 
an individual's preference for a particular mode of reasoning 
in moral issues. 

The DIT exists in two forms: a six-dilemma test which 
requires 50-60 minutes for completion, and a shorter version 
containing three stories and requiring 30 minutes to complete. 
Because of time restrictions within the school settings under 
study, the short version DIT was used. 

The DIT stories' contain inherent moral dilemma^. Each • 
story is followed by twelve issue statements individually 
keyed to a specific Kohlbergian moral reasoning stage. Respon- 
dents assign a five-category priority rating (greatest to no 
Importance) to each statement based on its importance to them 
in making a decision regarding the dilemma. The four most im- 
portant items are finally selected and listed. These selections 
are scored in terms of the moral reasoning level they represent 

Each dilemma series includes an "M" or nonsense statement 
and an "A" or anti-establishment statement. The meaningless M 
statements are included to detect if the respondent is 

5 J 
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guessing. The A statements are considered to represent Stage 

•4^j » 

Although the test yields scores corresponding to Stages 
2,3,4,4%, 5A,5B, and 6, the most-used index of the DIT has 
been the "principled" morality score (P score), a combination 
of Stages 5 and 6. Tests were objectively scored with the use 
of scoring keys provided by Rest and lozzi (Appendix D) , and 
the P score calculated using the formula: 

* 

5A + 5B + 6 

P score - X,100 

no* of dilemmas X 10 

The numerator of the equation is the subtotal of item responses 
from Kohlberg's Stages 5A, 5B and 6, the "principled" stages. 
Multiplication by 100 yields a percentage score, ranging from 
zero to 95. The P score is thus interpreted asjthe relative 
importance a respondent gives to morally principled considera- ^ 
tions in making moral judgements (lozzi, 1978). 

Internal consistency checks during ^scoring were made to 
detect respondents who were randomly checking responses or did 
not understand the directions (Rest, 1981). As recommended in 
the scoring manual , these students * % tests were eliminated 
from the study. 
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Validit y. —According to Rest (1974b), the DIT has the most 
extensive data base yet collected of m any single measure of 
moral judgement, and no other instrument to measure moral , 
judgement has demonstrated sue. high validity and reliability. 
Although no single piece of evidence can validate the DIT, a 
strong case for its validity can "be built from a range of re- 
la ted s tidies 

Construct validity tests the validity of the theoretital 
construct of an instrument (Kerlinger, 1973) . In the case of 
the DIT, moral judgement is a construct which, in theory, 
represents different organizations of thinking. Therefore, the 
instrument's purpose is to gather information which is indica- 
tive of the thought processes of the individual (lozzi, 1978). 

As cited by Rest (1974b) , the construct validity of the 

DIT is demonstrated by result? from several studies* 

t 

1) Correlation between age and DIT scores would be expec- 
ted only when subjects are undergoing normal developmental ad-' 
vances over* time, This is supported in a study involving four 
major student groups (junior high, senior high, college and 
graduate) in' which DIT scores were significantly higher for 
groups presumed to be more, advanced in their level . of develop- 
ment. The correlation between age and P scores was in the 
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.60s* Furthermore, in a sample of nonstudent adults aged 23- 
49, P score correlated negatively with age (r ■ -.10), support- 
ing the prediction that P score need not invariably go along 
with chronological age (Rest, Cooper, Coder, Masanz and 
Anderson, 1974) . 

2) The cognitive development model and DIT predict an up- 
ward change in a student's level of moral judgement over time. 
This is shown in three longitudinal^studies using two samples 
of junior high, senior high, college and seminary students and 

I 

a third sample of adults enrolled in moral education classes. 
Measurements 6ver two, four and six years showed significant 
upward changes (matched, t ■ 5.50, £^,.0001) on the P index in 
66 percent of the 'subjects. Downward shifts were evident in 
seven percent of subjects tested (Rest et al. , 1974). 

3) The cognitive development model as explained by Kohlberg 
stresses the importance of classroom atmosphere to moral de- 
velopment. .Educational exposures designed specifically to cata- 
lyze moral development are expected to be more effective than 

m 

general art, 'logic or religion courses. Studies by Blatt and 
Kohlberg (1974), showed directional patterns of upward move- 
ment and pre-post test gains in students in classes where 
moral education was defined as a specific school function. 
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Students exposed to logic, art or religion courses showed no 
significant , changes in DIT scores. Correlation of the P scores 
before and after the courses was in the mid .60s. and thefe 
was no upward movement over a period of twelve weeks. Those 
exposed to an ethics course, however, showed upward change in 
P score significant to the .002 level (Panowitsch, 1974). 

4) The Kohlbergian model predicts no difference in the 
level of moral judgement due to sex, buf' that socioeconomic 
status will affect the developmental level. Studies by Rest 
et al. (1974) showed a low correlation between sex and DIT 
(r in the low *20s, j>£ .05). P score was more highly corre- 
lated with aptitude than with socioeconomic status indicators 
(father' 8 occupation and education). 

5) Do subjects select high stage responses because they 
reason on that level or because they sound ideal and correct? 
Studies N^y McGeorge with college indicate that subjects can 
fake downward but not upward on the DIT (£ ^.001) (Rest et al. , 
1974) , which would be expected with the cognitive development 
model. 

Criterion-related validity is 'studied by comparing the f 
instrument or scale scores with an external criterion known 
to measure the attribute under study (Ker linger; 1973). The 
* 
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following stales, cited by Rest (1974b)-, demonstrate many 
measures of criterion-related validity for the DIT. A summary 
of comparative test results is shown on Table 2, 
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TABLE 2 



Criterion-Related Validity of the DIT 
Correlations in Ninth-Grade Sample 



a 



MEASURE 


1 ' 


? 


3 


4 


5 


6 .7 


1. DIT 








• 






Ir^Compr ehens ion 
3. Liber tar ianism 


.58** 
.37** 


.08 










4. Law and Order 


-.23* 


.12 


-.41** 








5. DAT 


,.35** 


.41** 


.V 


-.oe 






6. Father's Occupation' 


.02 


.08 


-.01 


.07 

0 


-.01 




7 . Father * s Education * 


.17 


.14 


.09 


-.01 


-.07 


.59** i 


8. Sex 


.25* 


.22 


.20 


-.20 


.06 


.04 -.08 



Note* DIT - Defining Issues Test; DAT - I Differential Ability Tests; n-73 
* P&-Q5 

** P^.Ol 1 
•**t et §!,.> 1974:497 
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t 

- 1) The,DIT correlates significantly (P^^OIJ in the 1960s 

with studies of moral comprehension. These results indicate 

* * % / 

that an individual's choice off the most important issues in 

. ' ' ' ■ / 

hypothetical moral dilemmas is related to his /ability to com- 

/ » V 

» t / 

prehend high-stage conceptions. Correlation With measures of 
aptitude, ^achievement and IQ (Differential Abilities Test and 
Iowa Test of Basic Skills) was in the .30 oo .40 range (Rest 



et'al., 1974). 



2) In studies with the DtT and Kohlbferg's test i<n v hetero- 

/ ^ 

geneous groups, the P score correlations /range in the high 
.60's (Rest et al. . 1974). 

3) Studies with people's stances o^ controversial moral- 
political attitudes as measured on the Law and Order Test and 
libertarian Democracy' Test have, correlated in 'the ,60's, highly 
significant beyond the .01 level. This indicates that an indi- 



Lssues in hypothetical 
positions on real 



vidual's choice of the most important 

* 

moral dileemas is related to his value 

» 

moral-political issues (Rest et al. , 1974). 

» 

Content validity consists basically of judgement regard- 
ing the sampling adequacy of the content covered by the meas- 
^urjLng instrument (Kerlinger, 1973) As previously cited, 

correlation with Kohlberg's test is in the high . 60* s. Although 

\ ' | > 

this correlation la not high enough tf consider the two tests 
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equivalent, it is the highest correlation with Kohlberg's 
te^t ;for a sample (n - 47> of at least this size (Rest et al . , 
1974). Thus the content issues of the DIT adequately measure 
the stages of moral judgement proposed in the cognitive de- 
velopment theory. • 4 / 

f ' * 

Test-retest reliability for the DIT averages .81. .Inter- 

' v 

nai consistency averages .78 (Rest et al . , 1974). % - « 



Although this 'discussion of reliability andlralidity is 
in reference to the long form DIT, ft has been s\own that the 
P score on the. short version correlates .92 with the P score 
on the long version (Rest et al. , 1974) . Therefore, statistics 



have some generalizability between forms of t^he instrument. v - 

i -» - 

The Environmental Issues Test (EIT) 

The Environmental Issues Test iEIT) was developed by Dr. 
Louis Iozzi of "the "Institute for Science, Technology and. • 
Social Science Educ&tion at Rutgers University (Appendix C) . . 
As with the DIT, the test is designed to gather information 
*' indicative of the thought patterns apd processes of the indi T ' 
vidual. It differs from the DIT in 1*Jftt the dilemmas are set 
. in an environmental rathef than a general social context. 

« * 

Thus i the instrument can be used to determine if people score 
at different Kohlbergian levels on moral issues set in a dif- 
ferent context. 
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The EIT contains five dilemmas and requires 50 - 60 
minutes to complete. As in the DIT, derivation of the P acore 
permits the detection of small increments of change in the 
individuals' thought patterns. 

Validity . --Construct and criterion-related validity for the 
EIT have been established by the same procedures as Rest's 
and have yielded similar results (lozzi, 1978). When the EIT 
was given to 40 ninth grade students to determine test-retest 
stability, the Pearson product moment correlation was .84. 

If the EIT is able to reliably differentiate between 
levels of moral maturity, older, more educated children would 
he expected to achieve higher scores on the EIT than younger 
children. When administered to college, high school senior 
and ninth grade stidents, the mean P scores did show a differ- 
ence between groups, higher stages being used mdre by more 
&veloped and educationally advanced students. A separate mean 
^ac^e for college environmental science majors yielded the 
highest mean EIT score. A one way analysis of variance of the 

esults yielded an F value of 37.2 (£^.001). Statistical 
analysis of mean scores using the Scheff e method for multiple 
contrasts also confirmed a difference significant at the 
p £ ,001* level (lozzi, 1978) . 
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If the EIT effectively measures the subject's value sys- 
tem rather than value-neutral intellectualizing skill, } the 
EIT score should correlate significantly with other purported 
measures of values and attitudes. However, because the EIT 
measures a specific set of values (m6ral values) , only a 
moderate correlation with measures of general environmental 
attitude or value inventories would be expected. When compared 
to the affective subscale on the Ecolbgy Attitude Inventory tp 
determine the relationship between EXT score and emotionality 
about environmental issues, a correlation of .36 was found. 
This moderate correlation ratio is significant at p ^ . 00l f 
(lozzi, 1978). * x 

As with the DIT, P scores on the EIT would expect edly be 
higher after students had been exposed to a curriculum speci- 
fically designed to accelerate or increase the moral maturity 
levels. Preliminary analysis of scores of students exposed to 
such modules produced by the Institute for Science, Technology, 
and Scienc^JEducation shows significantly higher post-test 
scores for students exposed to the modules than for the unex- 
posed control group (lozzi, 1978). 

In validating the DIT, Rest showed that selection of a 
particular issue statement reflects the students f understanding 
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of moral concepts Inherent in that statement rather than mere 
selection of statements that "sound good" (Rest et al. , 1974) . 
Because the issue statements on the D1T and EIT are the same, 
the original validation is applicable to the EIT (lozzi, 1978). 
A correlation of the EIT with the DIT based on 189 students 
was .73. This correlation indicates that both tests measure 
moral reasoning. lozzi explains the difference in test scores 
as attributable to the contention that people apply different 
levels of moral reasoning in different situations, i.e., in an 
environmental as opposed to a general social context (lozzi, 
1978). 

Student Survey 

The Student Survey is designed to collect demographic in- 
formation considered as possible alternative explanations for 
the variance in the dependent variables (Appendix C) . Developed 

y 

by the investigator, the survey solicits information in three 



categories ; y 

i format 



1) General Information (age, sex, race, family income, 
type of residence, size of residence, parents 1 occupations), 

2) Educational Background (grade, years in present school 
system, course, science classes completed, environmentally re* 
lated experiences), and 
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3) Religious Background (degree of involvement, years of 
involvement, religious affiliation, religious activities, 
parents* religious involvement). In each of the 18 items, the 
respondent was asked to check the appropriate descriptive 
selection(s) • 

The Student Survey was submitted to a panel of five gra- 
duate students and university faculty ^ror review. After modi- 
fications, the instrument was approved for use in the study. 

t Conditions of Testing 

Testing of subjects took place between January 18 and 
February 26, 1982. Tests were administered by teachers in re- 
quired senior history classes. Complete verbal instructions 
for administering the tests were provided in the teacher's 
packet (Appendix B) to control variability between testers. 
Tests were color coded (D1T pink, EIT yellow, Student Survey 
blue and green) to facilitate test administration. 

On the first day of testing, each student received a 
coded packet containing a copy of the Student Survey, DIT and 
EIT. Numerical codes from 1000 to 1999 were assigned to pri- 
•vate school packets, and from 2000 to 2999 to public school 
packets. Answer sheets for private schools were printed on 
blue paper and answer sheets for public schools on green paper. 

ERIC 
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Student names appeared only on the outside of the packet 
envelope to ensure that the student would receive the same 
packet for both test* sessions . At the end of the second day 
of testing, packets were discarded and only test forms, 
affixed with ah enclosed clasp, collected by the teacher for 
analysis by the investigator. In this way, student anonymity 
was maintained. 

The Student Survey and DIT were administered on one day 
and the EIT on the other day. Testing order was randomly 
assigned to the first school, and alternated in successive 
schools to control the test effect. 

Although the tests were not timed, testing was completed 
in two 45-minute sessions on successive days. When requested 
by the school administrator, a letter to the parents was sent 
home with participating students to inform them of the nature 
of the investigation and testing. Because of the nature of the 
study, Human Subjects forms were waived. 

Although cooperation with the testing probram could not 
be required, all students in involved classes were expected 
to participate. Students absent during all or part of the 
testing schedule completed the tests on subsequent days under 
the direction of the teacher. 

' ' 73 
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Data Analysis 

Results of the Student Survey, DIT and EIT were coded for 
computer analysis. The Statistical Package for the Social 
Sciences (SPSS) (Nie, Hull, Jenkins, Steinbrenner and Bent, 
1975) was used to analyze the data,. Significance levels were 
set at £ .05. 

Data transformation was performed where necessary to meet 
the specifications of the SPSS programs. Science classes, 
environmentally-related experiences and religious activities 
were converted to dichotomous variables for each classifica- 
tion, and a total number of classifications for each category 
was tabulated and entered as part of the data. To test for 
group influences using t-tests, multi-level variables were 
collapsed into two groups for comparison of means. For multi- 
ple regression, nominal level data was dichotomized and entered 
into the list of predictors as dummy variables, 

All data analysis was perf .med using the Baker Systems 
Computer Laboratory at The Ohio State University. 

The following analysis of data was completed: 

1) descriptive statistics, including frequency distribu- 
tions, means, medians, standard deviations and skewness for 
information gathered on the Student Survey concerning 

71 



Independent variables, using SPSS subprogram FREQUENCIES; 

2) a correlation matrix to compare the dependent varia- 
bles (DIT and EIT scores) with the independent variables, 
using SPSS subprogram PEARSON CORR; and 

3) tests of significance and correlation for hypotheses 
1 through 5 using SPSS subprograms T-TEST and PEARSON CORR, 
For hypotheses 1 and 2, independent sample groups private and 
public schools were tested for significance of mean DIT and 
EIT P scores using t-tests. 

For hypotheses 3 and ^, religious involvement was measured 
by four predictors: J 

a) degree of involvement ±r\ organized religious institu- 
tions (students rated themselves as very active, active, occas- 
sionally active or not involved in religion) , 

b) years of involvement in organized religious institu- 
tions, 

c) total religious involvement, or the total number of 
religious activities in whj^ch the individual participates 
regularly, and, 

d) religious affiliation. 

Significance between variable group m^an DIT and EIT 
scores was determined using t- tests. The one- tailed test of 
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significance was used when there was a priori reason to sus- 
pect a direction in the relationship between variables. The 
two-tailed test was used when no a priori indication of the 
directionality of the relationship between variables was evi- 
dent in the literature. The strength of the relationship be- . 
tween variables was analyzed using the Pearson product-moment 
correlation. 

For hypothesis 5, the strength of the relationship be- 
tween mean P scores on the DIT and EIT were correlated using 
Pearson's correlation. 

4) Stepwise multiple regression was used to test hypothe- 
ses 6 and„7. The dependent variables were DIT and EIT P scores. 

« 

Independent variables were sex, income, religious involvement, 
type of school, course of study, years in the school system, 
total science courses* and. environmentally-related experiences. 
BaseU^n exgaffnation of the varianpe levels (R 2 change) in 
preliminary regression runs, criteria were established for the 
inclusion of variables in the regression equation. 

The maximum number of variables to be entered into the 
equation (n) was set at 10. Based on degrees of freedom, the 
acceptable F ratio of a variable is the value (R ) that would 
result if that variable were included into the equation(on that 
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next step, The default value, T * ,001, was accepted for 
tolerance, the third parameter, which is the proportion of 
the variance of the dependent variable not explained by the 
Independent variables already in the equation (Nie, et al. , 
1975). ^ 

Summary 

An ex post facto study was conducted in an attempt to 

determine if personal factors, educational background and re- 
ft 

ligious background influence the level of moral decision-making 
in students* The sample was drawn from selected Columbus pri- 
vate and public schools. Three instruments, a Student Survey 
of demographic information, the Defining Issues Test and the 
Environmental Issues Test, were administered to the sample. 
Data collected was analyzed by computer to provid? descriptive 
statistics for the sample, significant correlations between 
and among dependent and independent variables, and a regression 
analysis of the predictors of the dependent variables. 
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CHAPTER IV 



Analysis of Data 

m " 

Introduction 

0 t 

A sample of 168 high school seniors in four selected 
northwest Columbus high schools (3 private, 1 public) were 

involved in the study. After the elimination of incomplete 

A 

and inconsistent tests, a sample of 130 students remained for 
analysis (Table 3) . 

TABLE 3 
Schools Used in the. Sample 



No. of Students No." of Tests No, of Tests 

in Study 



School 


Tested 


Eliminated 


Public One 


92 




14 


Private One 


22 




0 


Private Two 


45 


- 76 


18 


Private Three 


9 ■ 




6 



TOTAL 



168 



38 



78 
22 
27 
3 

130 /^\ 



s 
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The purpose of this chapter is to construct a statisti- 
cal model based on the analysis of data collected from this 
sample. The data will be presented in three sections: 

1) descriptive statistics (frequencies, percentages and 
means) for the sample gathered on the Student Survey; 

2) testing of hypotheses 1 through 5 based on statisti- 
cal tests (Pearson's correlation and t-tests); and 

3) regression analysis and testing pf hypotheses 6 and 

7 to determine the best predictor variables and to determine 

2 

the increment of change in variation (increase in R ) of each 
of the dependent variables attributable to each independent 
variable. 

* ' * *■ 

s Descriptive Statistics * % 

The demographic information concerning tjfe population 
sample presented in this section was collected with the 
Student Survey. Information was gathered in three categories: 

Part I: General Information • 

\ * 

Part II: Educational Background 

* * 

Part III: Religious Background * 
Results were. compiled and analyzed using the SPSS Subprogram 
FREQUENCIES. Variables listed in each section, coded values 
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gnd value labels are summarized In Appendix A. 

Table 4 shows that the sample was predominantly white 
(96.2%). Annual family earnings were estimated at over 
$20,000 by 78.5 percent of the students tested. Most presided 
in a single family dwelling (90.8%) on a lot less than one • 
acre in size (85.4%). Nearly half (48.5%) had fathers occu- 
pied in business or industry, and the majority (66.9%) re- 
ported that mothers worked at least part time. Education was 
the leading occupation for mothers of students involved in the 
study, comprising 24.6 percent of the total sample. 




p*- - ■ ■ - -• - - - 
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* ' j TABLE' 4 

Personal Demographic Infdrmation of the Sample 


' = ' 

' ; 

i 

t * ~ 

t 






frequency*- — 


Percent flW 






Variable 


Level 


(n - 130) 


of Sample** 


Mean 


Standard Deviation 


4 Age ; 


.15 

16 I 

17 ! 

18 / 


1 
2 
79 
48 


0.8 
1.5' 
60.8 
36.9 


17.3 


.5 . 'j 


» ' Sex 


A 


72 
58 


55.4 
44.6 




- • . k 


, Race 


White / , 
Non-White / 1 


125 
5 


96.2 
3.8 






4 Income 


(1) Below $10,^00 / 

(2) $1O-$2O,O0O 

(3) $20-$30,000 

(4) $30- $40, 000 

(5) $40- $50, 000 

(6) Over $50,000 


1 
12 
26 
23 , 
20 
33 


0.8 
9.2 

20.0 v* 
17.7 
15.4 
25.4 


3.8 


1.9 


Residence 


Apartment 
Condominium 
House 
Farm 


2 
8 

118 
1 


15 
6.2 
90. 8_ 
0.8 


- 


• 


' Urbanization 


No Yard 

<1.25 Acre 

.25-1 Acre 

1-5 Acres 

More than 5 Acres 


5 
37 
76 
11 

3 


3.8 
28.5 
56.9 

8.5 

2.3 




f 


< 
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TABLE 4 (Continued) 



Variable 


Level 


Frequency 
(n - 130) 


Percent (J) 
of Sample 


Mean 


Standard Deviation 


Father* 8 
Occupation 


Business 
Self- Employed 
Education 
Industry 
Government 


50 
24 
16 
13 
8 


38.5 
18.5 
12.3 
10.0 
6.2 






Mother ' 8 
Occupation 


Housewife 
Education 
Business 
Health 


43 

32 ! 

20 

13 


33.1 
24.6 
15.4 
10.0 







a Whcre numbers do tjot total 130, Information was not available, 

Nfhere percent does not total 100, only major variable levels were listed. 
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The educational background of the sample is summarized 
in Table 5- Of the 130 students, making up the sample, 60.6 
percent attended public schools. Students were predominantly 
engaged in college preparatory curricula (8Q.8%), Over half 
of the students had completed earth science, general bialogy 
and/ or chemistry courses. The mean number of high school level 
science courses taken was 2.68. Subjects reported participa- 
tion in an average of 1.32 environmentally-related experiences 
such as resident outdoor education (44.6%) and camps (66.9%)* 



\ 



TABLE 5 



atlonal Background of the Sample 







Frequency 0 


Percent (%) 




Standard N 


Variable 


Level 


(n - 130) 


of Sample 0 


Mean 


Deviation \ 


School 


Private 


52 


40.0 






Type 


Public 


78 


60.0 








College Prep. 


105 


80.8 






Course 


General 


20 


15.4 






• 


Vocational 


4 


3.1 






Total • 


0 


,28 


21.5 


* .» 




Environmentally- 


1 * 


44 


33.8 






Related 


2 


48 


36.9 


1.32 


,92 


Experiences ' 


3 


9 


6.9 




* 




4 


1 


0.8 






Environmental ly- 


Resident Outdoor 










Re laced 


Education 


58 


44.6 






Experiences 


Camp 


87 


66.9 








0 


2 


1.5 






Total ' 


1 


21 


16.2 






High- School 


2 


31 


23.8 






• Science 


3 


45 


34,6 


2.68 


.16 


Courses 


A 


25 


19.2 






'Completed 


5 


5 


3.P 








> . ,.) 


1 


O.tf 


L— J ^ _ 



0 
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TABLE 5 (Continued) 



Variable 


Level 


Frequency a 
(n - 130) 


Percent (a) 
of Sample 0 


Mean 


** 

Standard Deviation 




Earth Science 


97 


74.6 






Science 


General Biology 


106 


81.5 






Courses 


Advanced Biology 


8 


6.2 






Completed 


Chemistry 


81 


62,3 








Physics 


32 


24.6 








Other 


23 


17.7 




1— 



'We numbers do not total 130, Information was not available. 

b Where percents do not total 100, only major variable levels are included. 
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Table 6 records information on the religious background 
reported by the student sample. Although 90,1 percent were, 
for the purposes of this study, classified aa part of the 
Judeo-Christian tradition (Protestant* Cschoiic or Jewish), 
the sample was predominantly Protestant (73,ljp. Less than 
five percent identified no religious affiliation. The sample 
was dichotomous in terms of religious involvement. Almost 
half (48.5%) rated themselves as Aot involved or occasionally 
involved in their teligion while the remaining 51,5 percent 
classified themselves as active or very active. Sixty-seven 
percent claimed involvement fn organized religion for* more 
than five years, while 48,5 percent of the total sample cited 
over ten years of religious involvement. Of the list of 
seven religious activities presented ^ the sample reported a 

m 

mean involvement in 2.25 of then* 




„ TABLE 6 
Religious Background of the Sample 



/ 
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Variable 



Religious . 
Affiliation 



Degree of 
Involvement 



Level 



Frequency 3 
(n = 130) 



Protestant 

Catholic 

Jewish 

Other 

None 



95 

21 * 

I 
4 
6 



Percent (%) 
of Sample* 3 



Mean 



Standard 
Deviation 



(1) Not Involved 

(2) Occasionally 

(3) Actively 



20 
43 
39 
28 



73.1 
16.2 
0.8 
3.0 
4.6 



15.4 
33.1 
30.0 
21.5 



■2.58 



.99 



%-0 A 





None 




12 


9.2 




Years- of 


Less than 1 




4 


3.1 




Religious 


1-2 




10 


7.7 




Involvement 


3.-5 




17 


13.1 


> 




5-10 




*24 


18. 5- 






More than 10 




'63 


< 48 .5 


♦ 

1 — 




0 




22* 


16 & 






1 




32 


24.6 




Total 


2 




4 18 


13.8 




Religious 


* 3 




22 


16.9 


2.25 1.66 


Activities 


4 




25 


19.2 






5 




9- 


6.9 






.6 




1 


0.8 


• 




7 




1 


0.8 




a Where numbers 


do not total 


130, 


information was not 


available. 




^Where percents 

* 


do not total 


100, 


only major variable levels were 


listed. ^ 
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Testing of the Null Hypotheses , 
To examine the influence of religious background and 
school philosophy on the individual's level^fjnoral decision- 
making in societal and environmental^ areas , seven research hy- 
potheses were developed- For the purpose of statistical 'analy- 
sis and testing, these were restated and treated as null 
hypotheses. 4 

The null form of hypotheses 1 and 2 are as follows. 

Null Hypothesis 1 : There will be no significant 
difference (£ ^.05) between the mean P score on 
the Defining Issues Test (DIT) of students in 
private and public schools. That is, there will 
be no significant difference between the relative 
importance attributed to principled moral consi- 
derations in general* social issues by seniors in 
public and private high schools. 

Null Hypothesis 2 : There will be no significant 
difference (£ £ -05) between the mean P score on 
the Environmental Issues Test (EIT) of students in 
private and public schools, that is, there will be 
no significant difference between the relative im- 
portance attributed to^frtincipled moral considera- 
tions in environmental issues by seniors in public 
and private high schools. * 

Because data for these two hypotheses was classified into 

.two groups (public and private high schools)^ the t-test was 

used to test for significant differences in group means. The 

SPSS subprogram, T-TEST, was utilized in the computer analysis 

F tests which tested the equality qf variance for the two 
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groups were not significant and the variances of the two, 
groups were' assumed to be equal. 

Results bt the t-tests (Table 7) showed no significant 
difference (£ £ .05) between the mean DIT P scores of senior 
students in private and public schools. There was, however, 
significant difference (£ Z .05) between the mean EIT scores 
of students private and publJLc schools. Pearson f -s correla- 
tion coefficient (r) for EIT scorS and school type was .20. 
Mean scores on both tests were higher for public than private 
school students. 




TABLE 7 '' I 



T-Test Results for School Type 



\ 





School 






Standard 








Type 


Frequency 


Mean 


Deviation 


T-Value 


9- 


DIT 


Private 


52 


28.52 


14.08 


-0.79 


.43 


4?— ffCore 


Pub! ic 


78 


30.51 


14.20 


EIT 

P score 


Private 
Public * 


52 
78 


36.65 
42.48 


12.77 
14.47 


-2.36 


.02* r 



*E £ . 05 / 

Based on this analysis of data, null hypotheses 1 was not 
« 

rejected, while null hypothesis 2 was rejected. 

The null form of hypotheses 3 and A -are as follows: 

Hull Hypothesis 3 : There will, be no significant 
correlation .05J between the mean P score on % 

the DIT and the degree of religious involvement,. 
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Null Hypothesis 4 : There will be no significant 
correlation (j>«£ •OS) between the mean P score 
V^, on tfhe EIT and the degree of religious involvement. 

For the purposes of this study, degree of religious in- 

- , # 

volvement was measured by four variables: 

t, 

1) dfegree of involvement in organized religious institu- 

* *~ 

tions as reported by student s,elf evaluation to be vfery 
active, active, occasionally active or involved;^ 

2) years of involvement in organized religious institu- 
tions; . v 

- . 3> total religious involvement; the total number of re- 
' ligious activities in which the individual participated 
regularly and; 

4) Religious affiliation. 



ERJC , 




TABLE 8 



T-Test Results for Religitfus Involvement and Affiliation 



4- 



Variable 



ttegree of 
Involvement 



Religiojis 
Affiliation 



Group 



N 



Mean P 
Score 



Standard 
Deviation 



Not or 

Occasionally m 63 28,93 

Active or . 
Very Active 67_ 30.4 



None 

Judeo- 
Christiafi 



117 



38.33 



29.45 



Degree of . 
Involvement 



Not or 

Occasionally 63 41 .36 

Active or 
Very Active 6_7_ 35.01 



Hone 

Religious 
Affiliation Judeo- 

Christian 



117 



36.33 



39.79' 



13.45 



. 14.81 



16.41 



14.04 



13.95 



14.18 



14.72 



14.19 



1 



T-Value 



-0.61 



1.50 



0.96 



0.58 



.54 



.14 



.34 



.56 



\ 

\ 
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In order to determine if mean DIT and EIT P scores dif- 
fered significantly (j> Z..05) for the variables "degree of 
religious involvement" and "religious affiliation," levels of 
the Variables were collapsed into two groups. Analysis using 
the SPSS subprogram T-TEST showed no significant (p^I .05) 
difference between subjects not involved or occasionally in- 
volved with a religious institution and those actively or very 
actively involved on either the DIT or EIT test. No signifi- 
cant (£ .,05) difference was found between mean DIT or EIT 
test scores for groups having no religious affiliation as com- 
pared to Judeo-Christians (Table 8) . 

TABLE 9 

Correlations f or Years of Involvement and Activities 

s — 

Variable DIT r DIT g EIT r. EIT c 

Years of 
Religious * 

Involvement -.04 ■ .68 -.09 .31 

Total 
Religious 

Activities . x2 ' .17 -.02 ' .84" 

Though not significantly different at the .05 level be- 
cause of the large difference in the cell sizes, the mean DIT 
P score for those claiming no religious affiliation was con- 
siderably higher (-8.88 points) than for the Judea-Christians . 

* 
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This difference was significant at the .15 level. Religiously 
active students scored slightly higher (1.51 points) on the 
DIT than less active students. The reverse in both variables 
is seen with the comparison of mean EIT-^ores: low religious 
involvement scored 2.35 points higher, and Judeo-Christians 
scored 3.46 points higher than those with no religious 
affiliation. 

DIT and EIT P scores did not -correlate significantly 

* * ' 

(R ^-05) with either the variable for years of religious in- 
volvemeiit or total number of religious activities (Table 9) 
when analysed using SPSS subprogram PEARSON CORR. All corre-' 
lations in these categories were negative except the correla- 
tion between DIT score and total religious activities. This 
correlation (.12) was significant at the .20 level. 

On the basis of these analyses, neither null hypotheses* 

» • 

3 or 4 was rejected. 

The null -form of hypbthesis 5 is as follows: 

Null Hypothesis 5 : There will be no significant 
correlation (p_. ^ . 05) between the P. scores on 
the DIT and EIT. 

T- Tests of significance between independent groups .showed 
consistently higher mean P scores on the EIT than on the' DIT 
(Table 10). 
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TABLE 10 * 



T-Test Comparisons of DIT and EIT Mean P Scores 







Mean DIT 


Mean EIT 




Variable 


Level 


P Score 


P Score 


(EIT-MT) 


Degree of 


Low 


28.9 


41.4 


12.5 


Religious 
Invo Ivement 


High « 


30.4 


.39.0 


8.6 




* None 


38.3 


36.3 


- -2.0 


Religious 
Affiliation 


Judeo- 










Christian 


29.4 


39.4 


10. o' ' 


School 


Private 


28.5 


36.7 


8.2 


Type 


Public 


30.5 


42.5 


12.0' 



Analysis using SPSS subprogram PEARSttff CORR showed a highly 
significant correlation (fc^ .001) between DIT and EIT P 
scores. Pearson's correlation coefficient (r) was .50. The 
positive r value indicates a direct relationship between the * 
P scores on the two tests, i.e., as one increases, the other 
does also. On the basis of this analysis, null hypothdlis 5 
was rejected. 

Correlations between and among variables are suntnarized 
on Table 11. The independent variables total number of science 
courses taken, earth science, chemistry, physics and EIT P 
score correlated significantly (£^.05) with DIT P scdre. 
All were positive correlations, suggesting that increases in 
these variables were related to an increase in DIT P score. 



Significant (£^.05) correlations with EIT P score were 
school type, earth science, mother's religious involvement and 
DIT P score. The direct relationship between school type and 
EIT score indicated by the positive r yalue suggests higher 

A/ 

EIT scores for public school than for private school students* 
The xiegative, correlation with mother's religious involvement * 
implies an inverse relationship. This, suggests that high reli- 
gious activity oti the part of the mother tends to suppr s 
the EIT P score. 

»> 

c 

% • 

* 

i * 
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. .TABLE 11 

Variable Correlations with DIT and EIT P Scores 



Variable 



GENERAL INFORMATION 

School Type 

Age 

Sex 

Ra^e 

Income 

Residence Type 

Res ldence Size 



EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 
Years in Present School 
Course 

Total Science Courses 
Earth Science 
General Biology 
Advanced Biology 
Chemistry 
Physics 
Other 

Total Environmentally- 
Related Experiences 
Resident Outdoor Edu. 
Intil Field Studies 
Youth Conservation Corps 
Camp ^/ 

9 



r with DIT 



.07 
.03 
.01 
.02 
.08 
.13 
-.01 



Other 



.01 
.14 
.28 
.23 
.12 
.08 

■12 
.21 

.03 

.16 
.06 
.16 
.03 
,08 
.09 



with DIT 



.43 
.76 
.94 
.85 
.42 
.13 
.90 



.93 
.10 

.001*** 

.01** 

.18 

.38 

.03* 

.02* 

.72 

.08 
.54 
.08 
.72 
.35 
.33 



r with EIT 



.20 
-.03 

.15 
-.06 
/• .12 
-.03 

.03 



.05 
.15 
.15 
.17 
.04 
.01 
.07 
.13 
.07 

.14 
.01 
.14 
.16 
.03 
.16 



p. with EIT 



.02* 

.71 

.08 

.54 

.22 

.69 

.70 



.60 

.10 

.08 

.05* 

.62 

.90 

.45 

.14 

.40 

.12 
.96 
.12 
.07 
.75 
.07 



00 

ON 



1 iV> 



1 • » <\ 
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TABLE 11 (Continued) 



Variable 



r with D1T £ with DI1 r with EIT g with Ell 



RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND 
Degree of Religious 

Involvement 
Years of Religious 

Involvement 
Tot'tl Religious Activities 

Worship^ Service 

Sunday School 

Cathechlsm 

Youth Activities 

Bible Study 

Church Camp 

Other 

Father's Religious Involvement 
Mother's Religious Involvement 



.04 

-.04 
.12 
.16 
.03 

-.01 
.01 
.06 
.09 
.03 
.06 

-.08 



DIT Score 
EIT Score 



1.00 
.50 



** £ £ .01 

*** ££.001 



.63 

.68 
.17 
.06 
.75 
.87 
.93 
.52 
.26 
.70 
.54 
.36 



.001 



-.05 

-.09 
-.02 

.06 
-.16 

.12 
-.02 
-.09 
-.01 

.03 
-.02 
-'.18 

.50 
1.00 



.54 

.31 

.84 

.44 

.06 

.16' 

.79 

.31 

.98 

.75 

.77 

.05* 



.001*** 



i'J 



1 
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Regression Analysis and Testing of Null Hypotheses 6 and 7 

Forward (stepwise) multiple regression using SPSS sub- 
program REGRESSION was used to test hypotheses 6 and J. The 
null form of hypotheses 6 and 7 are as follows: 

i 

Null Hypothesis 6 : There are no significant 
(£ £.05) predictors or combinations of pre- 
dictors of DIT P score from th^ variable * 
list: E1T P score; educational background, , 
religious backgrotkrid^ and personal factors. 

Null Hypothesis 7 : There will be no signif i- 
cant (j> . 05) predictors or combination of 
predictors for*EIT P score from the variable 
list: DIT P score, educational background, 
religious background and personal factors.' 

In the regression analysis "using DIT P score as the de- 
pendent variable, three predictor variables were identified 
as significant within the specified parameters (p_ £ .05, F> 
2.5) (Table 12). Judeo-Christian religious affiliation, signi- 
ficant at t^he .10 level (F - 2.17), correlated negatively 

with DIT score. Of the three statistically significant varia- 

2 

bles, 28 percent (R change) of the variability in DIT score 

was attributed to a single predictor, £lT score. The combined 

' 2 
effect of the three predictors accounted for 36 percent^ (R ) 

of the variability in DIT score, leaving 64 percent of the 

variability in DIT score unexplained by the variables under 

study ♦ \ 



£9 



While KT Scofe "and total science courses Correlated pos- 
itively with DIT score, religious affiliation correlated nega; 
tively, indicating that the latter suppressed the DIT score. 

This suggests that prediction of the DIT'P score is enhanced 

* * 

by information about a student's EIT score, science courses 

i 

and religious affiliation. Specifically, it appears that the 

' J 

higher the EIT score, the more science courses taken, and the 
absence of religious affiliation* would .predict a high DIT P\ 



/ 



score . 



TABLE 12 . 



Regression Analysis for DIT P Score 



1 


Variable 


Simple R 


Multiple R 


R 2 


R 2 Change 


F* 




EIT P Score ' 


V 53 


.53 


.28 


.28 \ 


48.34*** 


With 


Total Science 








1 ' 
! 




EIT P 


Courses 


.29 


.58 


.33 


.05 


7.66*** 


Score 


Religious 














Affiliation 


-.14 


.60 


.36 


.02 


4.73** 


Without 
EIT P 
Score- 


Total Science 

Courses 
Mother's Religious 

Involvement = 


.29 
-.11 


.29" 
.33 


,09 
.11 


. J 

.09 
.02 


13.22**** 
3.03* 



• *F values reported are those for the individual independent variables . 
*£^-05 
** £ ^.01 
*** £ .001 
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Because EIT score was s#ch a dominant predictor, a re- 
gression analysis was performed without EIT Score entered as 
an independent variable. Two predictor variables were listed 
within the .specif ied parameters (p_ ^ .05) r (Table 12). No other 
variables were significant at the .10 level. A total of 11 
percent (R 2 ) of the variability in DIT score was explained by 
the two significant variables. The majority (97.) was due to 
total science courses. A negative correlation (simple R) was 
reported for the variable religiously active mother, suggest- 
ing that active and very active religious involvement on the 
part of the mother seemed to have a negative effect on the . 
student's general moral development. 

The statistics recorded on Table 12 are illustrated in 
Figure 1. 



/ 
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FIGURE 1 
Predictors of DIT P score 



Regression analysis for the aependent variable EIT P score 
indicated five variables that were statistically significant 
(£ L . 05) ' (Table i3) . No additional variables were significant 
at the .10 level. A total 6f 39 per;ent (R 2 ) of the variabili- 
ty was attributed to these five significant variable^, 28 per- 
cent being due to DIT P score alone. The remaining four pre- 
dictors each accounted for two or three percent of the-EIT 
variability. All variables correlated positively with EIT score 
except Judeo- Christian affiliation. Therefore, prediction of 



Hi 
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EIT P score is enhanced by information about a student's DIT 
P score, type of school, religious affiliation and sex. 
Specifically, it suggests that a female student attending a 
public school, whose religious affili ;ion is other than 
Judeo- Christian, and who scores high on the DIT will have a 
high EIT P score. 



\ 







TABLE 


13 










Regression Analysis 


for EIT P Score 




< 


t 




Variable 


Simple R 


Multiple R 


R 2 






With 
DIT P 

Scote^ 


DIT P Score 
Public School 
Religious Affiliation 
Female 

Judeo- Chris t ian 


.53 
.22 
.07 
.16 
-.07 


.53 
.56 
.59 
.61 
.62 


.28 
.31 
.34 
.37 
.39 


.28 
.03 
. 03 
.02 
.02 


55.81*** 
5.84*** 

4.85*** 
i 3.75** 


Without 
DIT P 
Scor^ 


•Public School 
Female 

Total Science Courses 


.22 
.16 
.15 


.22 
.28 
.33 


.05 
.08 
.11 


.05 
.03 
.03 


7,97*** 

4.59** 
3.69* 



a F V lues reported are for the individual independent variables. 
*£ v £ - °5 

**£^..01 

***£ ^.001 
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The regression analysis without DIT P score entered as 

a variable yielded three predictors significant at the .05 

level and explained a total of 11 percent of the variability. 

No additional variables vere significant at the .10 level. 

2 

The variable public school explained five percent (R change) 
of the dependent variable in this equation. All correlations 
were positive. 

The regression statistics on Table 13. are diagrammatical ly 
shown on Figure 2. 

c 

t 

) 

e ; 



/ 

/ 
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* * FIGURE 2 

Predictors of EIT P Score 

On .the basis of these regression analyses, null hypothe- 
ser 6 and 7 were rejected, as significant (p_ ^.05) predictors 
of both DIT and EIT P score were evident. 
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Summary 

Of the independent variables measured, the variables that 
correlated significantly (£21.05), with DIT P . score were total 
number of science courses taken, e^arth science, chemistry, 
physics and EIT P score. All were positive correlations. Sig- 
nificant correlations (p_ ^.05) with EIT P score were school 
type, earth science, mother's religious involvement and DIT P 
score. All were positive . correlations except the level of . 
mother' a religious involvement. 

Forward (stepwise) inclusion of variables in a multiple 
regression equation for DIT P score identified EIT P score, 
total number of science courses, and religious affiliation as 
the best predictors, the latter having a negative effect. To- 
gether, these variables accounted for 36 percent of the varia- 
bility in the DIT score. EIT score alone explained # 28 percent of 
the variability in the DIT score. EIT score alone explained 28 
percent of the variability in the DIT score. 

The multiple regression analysis listed five variables 
within the specified parameters as predictors of EIT P score. 
DIT P score, public school, , religious affiliation and female 
sex apparently enhanced EIT score, while Judeo-Christian affi- 
liation tended to suppress it„ DIT It score accounted for most 
(287.) of the 39 percent variability explained by these 
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predictors. 

Table 14 sunmarizes the tests of null hypotheses performed, 



TABLE 14 r 
Results of Tests of Null Hypotheses' 



Null Hypothesis 1 .Not Rejected 

Null Hypothesis 2 Rejected 

Null Hypothesis 3 Not Rejected 

Null Hypothesis 4 Not Rejected 

NulJL Hypothesis 5 Rejected 

Null Hypothesis 6 Rejected* 

Null Hypothesis 7 Rejected 



<er|c • Us 
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CHAPTER V 

« 

ConclusiSn * 
Summary 

This study determined if variables in the individual's 
personal, educational and religious backgrounds influence the 
level of moral dec is ion -making in general societal specific 
environmental areas. The study focused on private and public 
schools as measures of school philosophy and on religious in- 
volvement, as measured by religious affiliation, degree and 
years of involvement, and total religious activities. 

One hundred and thirty high school seniors *from four 
Columbus area schools comprised the sample under study. Three 
instruments were used to gather data^ a Student Survey, the 
Defining Issues Test and tfce Environmental Issues Test, Re- 
sults were analyzed using descriptive statistics concerning 
% / • 

/ <£> 

the population, t-tests and Pearson 1 si correlation coefficient, 

and multiple regression analyses. 

The conclusions, based on the results of these computer 

analyses, are presented in this* chapter . Discussion of the 

99 
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significance of the* findings will be presented in four areas • 
•related to the sample: 

1) personal background, 

2) educational background, 

3) religious background, and 

4) (est instruments, v 

Discussion . rf 

V , v 

Personal Background . — Becausne of the nature of the sample, 

o * g 

significant Variation on multiple levels of qany of the per- . 
son^l- demographic vaifidbles was not evident. Because these 
variables (age, race,, residence and degree of urbanization) 
were relatively constant throughout the sample, their effect 
on the dependent •variables was not expected to be significant. 

* ' * ■» 

Of the personal variables tested, no significant correla- 
tions were found with DIT and EIT test scores. The lack of 
correlation between DlT score and income appears to be contrary 
to Kohlberg.' s findings that moral development occurs faster 
in children of higher socioeconomic status (Hash, 1975) . The 
dichotomy within the sample on the variable "income" may not 
have been as drastic as in Kohlberg' s .study. Kohlberg compared 
middle c^ass children with urban lower class children, and 1 • 
urban lower class children with village lower class children. 
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The former in each set showed higher levels of, development. 

* * 

In this study, the urbanization factor was relatively 
constant and the income level varied. This may suggest that 
the degree of urbanization Is as important as socioeconomic 
status in moral development. Leopold (1949) suggested a strong 
link between urbanization and level of environmental decision- 
making. The need exists for further study in this area. 
Educational Backgrou nd. — Several educationally significant 

conclusions can be drawn ^om this study that havfe implications 

* « 

for environmental educators. The first is that, based on the 

frequencies compiled from the Student Survey, high school 

seniors have been ixposed to few institutionalized environ- 

mentally-related experiences such as camps, resident outdoor 

education, field studies and conservation-based jobs. In the 

schools sampled, seniors reported participation in only 1.32 

environmentally treiated experiences as part of their education. 

Most of these had attended camps (£6.97.)., 21 percent of whj.ch 

were church camps. It is not known if these camps included a 4 

strong environmental emphasis in their programming. About 45 

/ 

percent of the students reported participation in resident 
outdoor education. Education ^and school^pregrams were" a high 
economic priority in the districts sampled. If students in 
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'less affluent and less educationally-oriented areas could re- 
p6rt as much participation in environmentally-related exper- 
iences as the students samples is open to question. 

Participation in institutionalized environmentally-re- 
lated experiences correlated significantly at the .10 level 
(r r .16) with DIT score and at the .15 level (r - .1A) with 
EIT score (Table 11). Because of the low number of participat- 
ing students, generalizability from the statistics is ques- 
tionable. Yet environmentally-related experiences could poten- 
* » 

tially impact environmental ethics. The findings of this study 
indicate tbat the response to and the effectiveness of these 

V v 

experiences, especially camp programs, are areas open to 
•further study. 

If the sole environmental exposure of such'* high percen- 
tage of students is at camps, it is vital that qualified en- 
vironmental educators tap this resource. Solid programs, base4 
on developmentalist * theory and aimed at various levels, should 
be developed and made avaiiab! \ tor camp staff. The materials 
should be easy to implement by the non-environmental or non- 
educapors that generally constitute the camp staff. Thiy must 
not be ^elaborate or expensive to present. Finally, the programs 
must consist of more than the cognitive coldness of 
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identifying trees and putting meaningless drops into colorless 
water samples. They must have at the core of their objectives 
a strategy to develop the environmental decision-making 
ability of the students. 

Other implications for education apply to the more tra- 
ditional classroom setting. The analysis indicates that the 
science curriculum is somewhat impacting socio-moral develop- 
ment. Correlation between DIT score and total science courses 
taken was .28 (p_ /- .001). Based on the correlation between 
EIT score and total science courses taken, this does not appear 
to be true in the environmental-moral xealm (p_ = .08, r «= .15) . 
Of the science courses investigated (earth science, biology, 
advanced biology, chemistry and physics), only earth science 
correlated significantly (p. ^.05) with DIT and EIT scores 
(Table 11). Although 81.5 percent of the seniors had taken at 
least one biology course, this was the only science level that 
did not correlate significantly at the .05 level with either 
the DIT or the EIT P score. This is surprising in that biology 
is the ideal arena for discussions related to social- and 
environmental-moral issues. The study seems to indicate that 
life sciences have not effectively addressed the affective 
values realms. In a decade in which scientific advances 

123 
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are bringing bioethics to the forefront, this seems a drastic 
example of negligence. As Miles (1977) stated, the field is 
apparently ripe for the inclusion of developmentalist moral 
education strategy in science curriculum. 

In environmental science curriculum a need exists tc 
identify and define dilemmas with inherent moral implications 
at each grade or stage within the environmental context. For 
example, on the elementary level, the implications of keeping 

an animal a child has captured or releasing it can be explored. 

« 

The discussion can teach respect for life as well as the huipan 
responsibility of stewardship toward the rest of nature. This 
is a solid foundation for parallel but progressively more com- 
plex dilemmas in later years--landf ill and development in es- 
tuaries, for example- -that are complicated by political and 
economic considerations. 

As Ryan (1981) points out, the hidden curriculum is the 
most effective realm of education. Even untrained teachers can 
act as environmental and moral educators here. They key is 
flexibility: pausing to draw attention to and discuss the 
moral implications inherent in most areas of education, pre- 
and post-discussions of experiments, fieldtrips, television 
shows and movies that make value statements, and plus-one 
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modelling. 

Although private schools generally claim to be utilizing 
the hidden as well as conscious curriculum to stimulate moral 
development, results of this study show no significant 
.05) differences between the general moral development of 
students in public and private schools. If private schools are 
not providing an educational system and environment different 

\ 

from that of the public schools as is claimed, there are econo- 
mic ramifications. Are the children and parents associated 
with private schools getting the type of education they are 
paying for? Should private schools be given govetnment aid, or 
parents involved receive tax credits? Should churches invest 
sizable amounts of money to sponsor private schools? 

Public school students demonstrated a significantly 
higher (£^..05) mean EIT P score than private school students. 
The educational implications of this are that environmental ' 
issues apparently are discussed more openly or in a moralistic 
way in public schools. There was, however, a greater difference 
between the EIT and DIT scores in public than in private 
schools (12 points as compared to 8.2 points, see Table 10). 
This is consistent with Ryan f s (1981) assertion that public 
schools stress values neutrality. A considerably higher EIT 
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score would suggest more freedom of discussion and confronta- 
tion of moral issues associated with the environment 9 a rela- 
tively neutral sphere, than of general social moral issues 9 
which carry much greater valence. As previously discussed, 
however, this moral confrontation does not appear to be taking 
place within the science curricula. 

^The fact that EIT P scores were consistently higher than 
DIT P scores over most groups (Table 10) may have implications 
for education and developmental is t theory. If moral develop- 
ment is general, one would expect EIT and DIT scores to paral- 
lel closely. The correlation of the two P scores would be 
high. The .50 correlation (j> £.001) between DIT and EIT scores 
and the consistently higher EIT scores found in this study may 
indicate that moral development is not general, but context 
specific. Although general moral development may be a prere- 
quisite for environmental moral development, it does not ex- 
plain the whole of environmental moral development. Kohlberg' 
(1981) and Fowler (1976) have drawn a similar conclusion about 
the relationship between the levels of general moral develop* 
ment and the development of religious thinking. Various exper- 
iences and factors may stimulate moral development in an in- 
dividual in one area, while another unstimulated area remains 
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on a lower level. Further analysis of test results on the ba- 
sis of stage scores at all levels rather than P scores might 
shed light on this theoretical question. 

Religious^ Background . --The lack of significant difference in 

w 

DIT and EIT scores between poles on the four predictors of 
religious involvement seems to indicate that, contrary to 
assertions from White and Nash, Judeo- Christian traditions do 
not appear to have a major negative influence on moral deci- 
sion-making regarding society or the environment. It also 
suggests that Judeo- Christianity has not as yet taken up the 
calls by Schaeffer and Dobel for the church to set the proper 
ecological precedent. 

If the responsibility for environmental education rests 
on the church (Nash, 1981), and if the proper theological*- 
ecological base is provided therein (Schaeffer, 1970; Dobel, 
1977) , then environmental educators should be apprised of this 
potential. Although, bfesed on this study, the strength of the 
church 1 s influence in Environmental areas is open to question, 
this may not be globally true. In developing countries, for 

c 9 

example, religious leaders often have more influence at the 
"grassroots" level — the level which effective environmental 
education addresses- -than does the education system. Such 
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educational systems often have little universal audience or 
environmental emphasis. The legislative system is often unsta- 
ble and deals predominantly with political issues deemed more 
important than environmental issues. Religious leaders presen- 
ting environmental concepts could be the most effective 
approach* 

Also in the stjjdy, it may be theologically significant 
that, while mean P scores for those with no religious affili- 
ation were about the same on the DIT and EIT (38,3 and 36.3 
respectively) , mean scores for those of the Judeo-Christian 
tradition were considerably different (29. A on the DIT and 
39.4 on the EIT). This may illustrate legalistic Stage 3 
thinking in social-moral issues characteristic of the conser- 
vative church. An unquestioning respect for authority, rules 
and principles established by institutions is typical of 
these stages. According to Fowler's chronology (1976), most 
religious high school seniors would be at the stage of faith 
in which principles and teachings of the church and religious 
leaders would dictate the "right" thing to do in a social- 
moral setting. 

The higher EIT score for these religious seniors may in- 
« 

dicate that, the dictates of the church have not been applied 
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as specifically to the environmental context, thus higher 
moral stage thinking (Stage 4 and perhaps Stage 5) , often 
seen in high school seniors, is evident in ttiis area. As no 
precedents in environmental areas have been proclaimed by the 
religious institution, development in the environmental-moral 
area may have been stimulated by exposures through school and 
the media, resulting in a more universal philosophy about 
"right" attitudes toward the environment and hence a higher 
EIT score. 

Legalistic religious thinking may also explain the lower 
DIT and EIT scores for students in private schools. While the 
approach to moral issues in a values neutral public school is 
to present various ideas and allow the student to decide what 
is morally proper, the private schools would not aspire to 
this methodology* Rather, the approach is to present rules, 
principles and/or absolutes as the basis of moral decision- 
making. If presented as inflexible and not discussed as to 
their ramifications in relation to the individual's world-view, 
these codes perpetuate or further crystallize the student at 
the concrete (Stages 3 and 4) level of reasoning. The concrete 
level of thinking is typical of junior high students, but high 
school students often move int;o the level of abstract 
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reasoning. The shift is due to challenges of rules and princi- 
ples,* causing the student to reexamine and accept, modify or 
reject the codes. 

The results of this study seem to indicate that the chal- 
lenges t<? principles instilled in younger years that are vital 
to the student's progress toward formal, inductive thinking 
are lacking in the private schools sampled. A basic contention 
of the private' schools included in the study is that their 
hidden and conscious curricula are stimulating moral develop- 
ment. It appears that even if development to Stage 4 occurs 
more quickly, the student is not challenged to the succeeding 
abstract level and may stop at the concrete level, at least 
temporarily. 

Numerous reinforcers of concrete thinking appear in 
schools: self-paced curricula which stress one "right" answer 
rather than supporting an answer with the reasoning processes 

behind it characteristic of the open discussion approach; 

< 

highly objective tests which evaluate rightness of response 
rather than rightness of reasoning; rules that are announced 

but not discussed or explained . 

i 

I e 

Based on this discussion, educational implications are 
many, especially for private, schools. First, Students in the 

100 
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upper grades' need to be led to reexamine rules and principles 
they have held. They need to see the codes in hierarchifcl re- 
lationship, differentiating between absolutes, principles, 
cultural norms and traditions* Through application of this 
hierarchy to dilemmas, a consistent and atirable worldviev 
usef^^in moral decision-making can be fostered. 

Secondly, the classroom approach must stress individuali- 
ty (i.e., the applicability of the hierarchy of codes to widely 
varying life styles and situations) r^her than universal con- 
formity to lower levels of the hierarchy. Open discussion 
should compare &nd contrast an individuals moral responses to 
varxous levels of the hierarchy. 

Finally, moral development and abstract level reasoning 
should be a criterion for teacher employment, especially in 
schools espousing to stimulate moral development in students. 
A study of secondary science and social studies teachers 
showed that over 20 percent of the students sampled had mean 
P scores at or above the P score of their own teacher (iPierce, 
Gross and Wilke, 1981). Kohlberg (1981) stressed the importance 
of plus-one modelling to the development of wise decision- 
making in students. Further study into comparative levels of 
moral judgement of private school teachers and their students 
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may "help to explain the difference between the private and 

i 

public school DIT and EIT scores. * n 

Test Instruments .^-Alternatively, an overview of comparative 

.DIT and EIT scores (Table 10) implies that in most groups, 

< * , 

EIT P scores were considerably higher than DIT P scores. This 

* m 

is probably not due to the test effect, as the order of test- 
ing was randomized. It should not be due to the varying length 

T 

of the instruments (three dilemmas on the DIT compared to five 
on the EIT) if reports' of * high (.93) correlations between forms 
of the DIT test are accepted. It may indicate that assumptions 
concerning the parallelism of the two instruments are subject 
to question. The alternative implication- -that individuals in 
nearly all categories are more environmentally than socially 
aware— is difficult to conceive of or to support. 

The EIT and DIT both need revision. The wording and con- 
struction of the 12 issue statements accompanying each dilemma 
are not parallel arid are frequently vague, making it difficult 
to relate the statement back to .the dilemma. Furthermore, 
issues are outdated: school newspaper censorship and school 
faculty striking over- air pollution. The issues clearly reflect 
social and environmental activism of the 1960s and 1970s, and 
are' sometimes scarcely even believable by High school students 
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of this generation — or so comments on several test forms in- 
dicated. To effectively evaluate moral reasoning in a rapidly 
changing -culture, the instruments must regularly and consis- 
tently be modified. 

V 

The Student Survey should be revised to more reliably 
gather interval and ratio level data, especially for income, 
years in present school system and years of religious involve- 
ment by adding qualifiers, such as "involved weekly, monthly, 
or yearly." 

Conclu sion 

Based on this study and the analysis of data collected, 
it seeirfs that the Judeo- Christian philosophy as exhibited in 
a private school setting has no significant (p_.^ .05) effect 
on the general level of development of moral judgement in 
senior students. Public school students, however, show- signif- 
icantly (j> ^.05) higher levels of decision-making in envir- 
onmental issues than their private school Counterparts. Reli- 
gious background does not seem to significantly (£^..05) 
affect the general or environmental levels of dec is ion -making. 
None of the personal variables under study seemed to influence 
the level of deAopment, but the number of science courses 
taken significantly (p_ Z .05) correlated with general moral . 
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development. 

Acco^ng to regression analyses, certain combinations of 
factors can predict high DIT and EIT P scores. Of the variables 
tested, high EIT score, large number of science courses taken 
and absence of religious -affiliation predict a high DIT score. 
A high EIT score is predicted by a high DIT score, attendance 

of a public school, religious affiliation other than Judeo- 

** » 

% 

^Christian axid female sex. > / 

Re commendations 

Based on the results and discussion of I this study, several 
recommendations can be made. 

1) Further research into variables affecting the level 1 
of moralTaevelopment , especially in an environmental context, 
is needed. What factors or combination of factors makes up the 
64 percent of the variability in DIT score and the 51 percent 
of the variability in the EIT score unexplained by this 
study? Degree of urbanization has been suggested rfs a possibly 
Important variable {Leopold, 1949). Kohlberg found income to 
be a major factor (Hash, 1975). Non- institutionalized environ- 
mental experiences such as family outings, camping and the 
individual's outdoor-delated hobbies should be considered as 
influential factors. Also, the Impact of the media as part of 
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the individual's leisure time needs to be considered. Research 
involving these and other variables is recommended. 

» 

. 2) Participation in and the influence of institutionalized 

, . • ' s . • ;• ' • " ' 

environmentally-related experiences is open to further study. 
Strong environmental education programs and materials need to 
be developed and refined for use at camps and. othfeiScenters 
which young people v;Lsit. 

3) Social- and environmental-moral issues should be 
addressed in science courses, especially life sciences. The. 
need exists to define environmental dilemmas useful in moral 

m 

i * * 

education at all grades .and stages. The need foe a flexible, 
discussion-oriented approach as part of the hidden curriculum 
is also evident, 

«4) Non traditional approaches to environmental education 
should be- explored. One possibility is the involvement of 
religious leader s* and the church as environmental educators, , 
especially in developing countries. Another is the develop- 
ment of programs that address people vrtio, due to economic or 
other conditions, are locked into the self-interest orientation 

of Level One. Though KAhlberglans woulc^ much prefer tjiat the 

*» — v * 

individual, be led to higner levels of moral judgement, this 

may not always be possible. An example is in developing 

J 
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countries. There the environment is sometimes exploited in an 
effort to hurriedly rea^i the level of industrialization of 
the West, and sometimes to enable impoverished people to sim- 
ply survive. In these Instances, an "enlightened" self -interest 
may be an acceptable second choice to stage transformation. 

5) The correlation between the Defining Issues Test and 
Environmental Issues Test should be reexamined. It is recommen- 
ded that, in further studies involving moral development in 
the social and/or environmental realms, either new Kohlbergian 
instruments be developed or the existing instruments be up- 
dated to include more contemporary dilemmas that reflect 
changing issues and values. 
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TABLE 15 
Variable Listing 



Columns 



Variable Name Variable Description 



Levels 



Code 



I. PERSONAL INFORMATION 



\ 



•1-4 



6-7 



8 



< 11 

er|c 



IDNUM 



SCHTYPE 



AGE 



SEX 



RACE 



* • \ 

Test code number 



Type of school student 
attended 

Age of Student 



Sex of Student 



Ethnic background of 
student 



private 
public 

15-19, other 
(specify) 

Male 
Female 

White (not Hispanic) 
Black (not Hispanic) 
Hispanic 
Asian 

American Indian or 

Alaskan Native 
Other (specify) 



1^00-2999 

1 
2 

15-19, other 
(specify) 

1 

2 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 



1 



ill 




Table 15 (Continued) 



Columns Variabl 



ariable Description 



Levels 



Code 



10 



INCOME 



Estioated total annual 
family income 



Below $10,000 
Between $10-$20,000 
Between $20- $30, 000 
Between $30- $40, 000 
Between $40- $50, 000 
Over $50,000 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



11 



12 



RTYPE 



Type of Residence 



RSIZE 



Size of property 
or yard 



Apartment 
Condominium or 

townhouse 
Individual house 
Farm 

Other (specify) 
No sard 

Less than acre 
% to 1 acre 
1-5 acres 
Over 5 acres 



2 
3 
4 
5 

1' 
2 
3 
4 
5 



i A - 

* 4 < 



i 



4 ^ 
4 U 



TABLE 15 (Continued) 



Columns Variable Name Variable Description 



13-U 



FATHOC 



Father's Occupation(s) 



15-16 
17 



MOTHOC 
Blank space 



Mother's Occupation(s) 



Levels 



Code 



Business 


UI 


Industry 


no 


Education 


03 


Government 


04 


Household Respons. 


05 


Religion 


06 


Citizen Action 


07 


Self Employed 


08 


Not Employed 


09 


Other ( spec if v, 


10 


Health 


11 


Engineering 


12 


Deceased/ divorced 


13 


same as FATHOC 





0 



TABLE 15 (Continued) 



Columns Variable Name Variable Description 



v Levels 



Code 



II. EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 



18-20 



YEARS CH 



Number 'of Years in 
Present School Svstem 



21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 



COURSE 

EARTHSCI 

GENBIO 

ADVBIO 

CHEM 

PHYSICS 

OTHER 



Course of Study in 
School 



Earth Science 

General Biology 

Advanced Biology 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Other 



1-2 
3-4 
5-6 
7-9 
" 10-12 

College Preparatory 
General 

Vocational/ Technical 



no 



no = 



no » 



no 



no = 



no = 



0, yes 

0, yes 

0, yes 

0, yes 

0, yes 

0, yes 



015 
035 
055 
080 
110 

1 
2 
3 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



CO 
OO 



JL *«# 



9 

ERJC 



TABLE 15 (Continued) 



Columns Variable Name Variable Description 



Levels 



Code 



28 



TOTALSCI 



Tj^tal number of sci-l 
ence courses completed * 



0-6 



0-6 



29 



ROE 



Resident Outdoor 
Education 



no 3 0, yes * 1 



30 



31 



IFS 



YCC 



International Field 
Studies or comparable 
fieldwork * 



Youth Conservation 
" Corps 



no = 0, yes « 1 



no = 0, yes = 1 



32 



CAMP 



Church, Music, or 
Other Camp 



no = 0, yes « 1 



33 



34 



35 



OTHER 



TOTALEE 



Blank 



X Kj 



Other 'Environmentally-, 
rfelated Experiences 

Total Number of Environ- 
mentally-related 
Experiences 



0-5 



no * 0, yes - 1 



0-5 



i 



TABLE 15 (Continued) 



Columns Variable Name Variable Description 



Levels 



Code 



9 

ERIC 



III. RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND 
36 DEGINVOL 



37-39 YRSINVOL 



40 



41 



RELIGION 



WORSER 



1 



Degree of Involvement 
in Organized Religion 



Years of Involvement 
in Organized Religion 



Religious Affiliation 



Weekly Worship Service 



Not involved 


1 


Occassional ly active 


2 


Active 


3 


Very active 




None 


000 


Less than 1 


005 


1-2 


015 


3-5 


040 


5-10 


075 


More than 10 


100 


None 


1 


Protestant 


2 


Catholic 


- 3 


Jewish 


4 


Moslem 


5 


Other (specify) 


6 



no * O f yes 



u> 
o 
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TABLE 15 (Continued) 
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Columns Variable Name Variable Description 



Levels 



Code 



42 
43 
44 

45 

46 
47 
48 

49 



SSCH 

CATCLAS 

YOUTHGR 

BSPMTG 

CHCAMP 

OTHER 

TOTRELAC 

FATRELAC 



Sunday School Program 

Catechi sm Classes 

Youth Organization or 
Activities 

Weekly Small Group, 
Study Session, or 
Prayer Meeting 

Church Camp 

Other (specify) 

Tot^l Number of 
Religious Activities 

Father's Religious 
Involvement 



no * 0, yes • 1 
nb » 0, yes * 1 

no * 0, yes * 1 

no - 0, yes * 1 
no * 0, yes » 1 
no ■» 0 § yes m I 



0-7 

Not involved 
Occassionally active 
Active 
Very Active 



0-7 

1 
2 
3 
4 



TABLE 15 (Continued) 



Colunms Variable Name Variable Description Levels Code 



50 MOTRELAC Mother's Religious Not Involved 1 

Involvement Occassionally active 2 

Active 3 

^\ Very active * 



I 

; 

\ 



TABLE 15 (Continued) 



Columns Variable Name Variable Description 



Levels 



Code 



IV. TEST RESULTS 



51-53 DIT 



P Score on the Defining 
Issues Test (DIT) 



0-95 



000-095 



54-56 EIT 



P Score* on the Environ- 
mental Issues Test (EIT) 



0-95 



000-095 



' ± \J JL. 
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2021 Co*«y *o«J 
Cotumbwt.Ohto 43210 

Phorw 614 422-5569 



Demr NAME OF ADMINISTRATOR : 

As a graduate student at the Ohio State University, I an 
conducting research regarding the reasoning processes through 
which individuals make decisions regarding ethical dilenmas. 

Based on curriculxan, school size and location, NAME OF SCHOQI 
has been selected to participate in the study. The enclosed 
project suamary provides details concerning the theoretical 
base and scope of the study. Please review it and return 
the enclosed response card by FRIDAY, JANUARY 29 regarding 
your participation in the study. 

Your cooperation in this study is greatly appreciated. 
Public and proprietary schools which have thus far agreed 
to participate in the study have found the dilenmas in the 
test instruments useful for class discussion in their 
established curricula. It is hoped that the instruments and 
results will be equally valuable to you. 

Please contact me with any questions regarding the study that 
might arise at 422-5589 or 294-0984. 

Yours truly. 



Deborah L. Bainer 



ScftOO* C* Nfturtf AMOurCSC 



it-- 



RESPONSE CARD 



Yes, our school will participate in your study . 

No, our school is not willing to participate in 
your study, 

I would like more information before reaching a 
decision regarding your study. Please call me as 
soon as possible. I can be reached at 



signed, ' 

p 

THANK YOU 

i 
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Research Project Summary 
AN APPLICATION OF KOHLBERG ' S THEORY TO ENVIRONMENTAL 
ETHICS: THE INFLUENCE OF EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGIOUS 
BACKGROUND^ ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF MORAL JUDGEMENT IN SELECTED 
COLUMBUS Hldk SCHOOL SENIORS 

by Deborah L. Bainer 

Introduction 

For the past decade, the condition of the environment has 
been a major concern to this country's citizenry. In the 
1960s, the thrust was to assess the damage already done to 
the land, water and air and in clean-up efforts. The 1970s 
brought environmental regulations to maintain environmental 
quality. The emphasis, however, is now shifting from the ex- 
ternal to the internal as a solution to environmental 
deterioration. 

With increasing frequency, enviroiimental educators are 
calling for the teaching of an environmental ethic to solve 
the crisis. This does not involve indoctrination with a speci- 
fic get of values-- that stepping on bugs is bad, for example-- 
but encouraging patterns of reasoning that lead to wise manage- 
ment decisions about environmental issues. An environmental 

t L '7 

JL \j 4 
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ethic, they say, is a life philosophy or a way of making de- 
cisions about the environment. 

Many factors have been suggested as influences on envir- 
onmental ethics. The Judeo-Christian tradition is one. White 
and others assert that it has instilled an improper environ- 
mental ethic into Americans and is thus the cause of the en- 
vironmental crisis. Conversely, Schaeffer maintains that a 
proper environmental ethic can only be based on '-the Judeo- 
Christian tradition. 

The central issue addressed in this research concerns 
the influence of the school's educational philosophy and the 
individual's religious background on his/her ability to make 
moral decisions concerning the environment. An additional 
objective of the study is to determine if the development of 
moral judgement is general or context specific. 

Related Research and Theory 
Kohlberg's theory of the development of moral judgement 
holds that moral development follows a three-level progression 
from an egocentric through a societal to a universal perspec- 
tive. Rather than "good" or "bad" behavior, morality is best 
explained, according to Kohlberg, in terms of the logical 
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processes through which the individual conceives and resolves 
moral conflicts. The quality of an individual's moral judge- 
ment is not determined by the choice per se, but by the pattern 
of reasoning with which the individual justifies the choice.- 

Movement by the individual from one of Kohlberg's stages 
to the next is stimulated by confrontation with a moral di- 
lemma through which the individual must reason. The rate at 
which the individual progresses through successive stages 
varies due to factors such as socioeconomic status and cul- 
tural background. In an educational setting, the transition 
is facilitated by a conscious effort to stimulate development ^ / 
in moral judgement in the overt and hidden curricula. School 
philosophy and atmosphere are important, 

lozzi, a proponent of Kohlberg's model, believes that the 
current environmental crisis stems from the fact that deci- 
sions and behaviors related to the environment are typical of 
the lower, self-oriented stages of Kohlberg's series. The cog- 
nitive developmental approach, he continues, could aid in 
'•preparing students to deal both with our urgent environmental 
concerns and to instill an environmental ethic, which should 
result in more effective and environmentally sound decision- 
making/' 

ERIC It J 
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Research Objectives 

Application of Kohlberg's theory to the classroom should 
enable schools to product citizens more able to make wise 
decisions about society in general and the environment more 
specifically. Further analysis of the potential, effective- 
ness and limitations of the theory, however are needed. This 
research project focuses on the influence of educational phi- 
losophy. and religious background on the student's level of 
development of moral ju<Jflfcment. 

Based on Kohlberg's theory that individuals progress 
through sequential stages in their moral thinking development, 
the study will: 

c 

1) identify the individual's level of moral judgement iu 
general and in a specif ic^nvironmental context; 

2) determine whetKer or not a correlation exists between^ 
the school's religiousV philosophy and the individual's level 
of development of moral judgement in an environmental context; 

3) determine whether or not religious background has an 
influence on the individual's level of development of moral 
judgement in an environmental context; 

4) observe whether the development of moral judgement is % 
general or context specific. 

** » 

170 
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Methodology 

The study involves twelfth grade students in six high 
schools (three public schools and three private schools) in 

« 

the Columbus area. The public schools in this study have been 
selected on the basjs of their proximity to a private Chris- 
tian school. Location of the two schools within the same com-* 
munity will help to control extrane6ue variables such as resi- 
dential origin and social class origin. Of the students test- 
ed in each school, those who have been in that respective , 
system during and since grade 5 are of special interest, as 
this is recognized by' Kohlberg as a period during which 'indi- 
viduals are particularly impressionable. Private Christian 
schools have been selected on the basis of their integrated 
approach to- curriculum and school philosophy. 

Seniors, in each school will be given two tests: the 
Defining Issues Test (DIT) , to determine the level >f moral 
judgement of the student, and the Environmental Issues Test 
(EIT) , designed to measure moral and ethical judgement for 
moral issues set in an environmental context. Demographic ; 
information, including residential origin, religious back- 
ground and educational history (see accompanying survey), will 
also be collected. • 

ERIC 171 
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Both che DIT and EIT are based on, Kohlberg* s theory. Each 
taps the Individual's preference for a particular mode of 
reasoning on moral issues. This is done by presenting moral 
dilemma st^oriJjs similar to the one below. The student v is v asked 
to assign a priority rating to the 12 issue statements given, 
each of which is keyed to a specific moral reasoning stage. 
The student then selects and lists the four items most impor- 
tant to him/her in making a decision related to the dilemma. 

The DIT consists of three stories at\d requires approxi- „ 
mately-25 minutes to complete. The,, five-dilemma EIT should be 
completed in 45 minute^. All test and survey results will be 
kept strictly anonymous. 

Information on the nature of the research project, in- 
structions on how to administer the tests and uses of the 

4 

test content and results in the classroom will be given to in- 

volved teachers and interested administrators at a 30-minute 

meeting prior to the testing date. 

Testing will require two class periods on successive 

days. The DIT and demographic survey will be* administered on 
* 

one day, and the EIT on another day. Preferably, testing will 
occur within the established Class structure. Senior classes 
to be tested should be selected at random. Generally, three 
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9 

ft 

to five class sections are required for testing, depending on . 
the size of the senior class. All testing should be complefcec" 
by Friday, February 26, o 1982. 

A multiple regression analysis of test results will pro- 
vide theoretical insight into the processes associated with 
the formation of an environmental ethic in individuals. Appli- 
cation of the methodology used and results of the study should 
enable educators to identify the Kohlbergian stage of students 
and to thereby modify instructional approaches for maximum 
efficiency at each level. 



APPENDIX C 
Teacher Test Packet 
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ttw Oh* •»* Unlv«rt«y WJom* b 

2021 Coffoy Road 
Columou*. Ohio 43210 

Ptiono 614 422-8569 



Dear Facilitator: 

Thank you for your cooperation in participating in this study. 

A» noted in the project sunaary. the tests should. be administered 
on two successive, days between January 18 and February 26, 1982. 
Each teat period will require A5 minutes. On the firet t "tJJ*y\ 
you ihould administer the TEST(i) . On the secondly. the- JEST(» ,2 
should be given. Instructions for administering each test are 
attached to the test forms. ^ > 

Please stress that students should NOT writ* their names on 
their test booklets dr answer sheets. Student names should 
appear on the test packet envelope for the purposes of your 
identification ONLY. The envelope should be disgarded when, 
' testing is completed and only the test booklets and answer 
sheets returned to me. Anonymity will thus be -etained. . 

If a student is absent for part or all of the regular test ses- 
sion, please allow hin/her to complete the tests as soon as 
possible after the regular test period. Indicate on those answer 
sheets that the test was administered outside of the regular 
test session. 

Answer sheets and tests will be collected from you as soon as 
possible after testing is completed. All testing should be com- 
pleted by FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 

if you have any questions about the study, pl'.ase contact me at 
422-5589 or 294-0984. 

Sincerely, 



Deborah t. Bainer 

Graduate Teaching' Associste 
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TE ACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

Day One^ 

1. Distribute a test packet to each student. 

2. Make sure each student has a writing implement. Blue 
or black pen, pencil or flair may be usea. 

3. Tell the students to write their first andjlast names 
on the outside of the packet. THIS IS THE ONLY PLACE 
THAT THE STUDENT'S NAME SHOULD APPEAR. 

4. Administer the flAME OF TEST(s)) . rollow the directions 
below to administer the test. 

5. At the end of the test period, be sure that students 
have recorded their names on the test packets. Collect 
the packets. 

Day Two: 

1. Return the packets to the students. Proceed with the 
test to be administered this day, the (NAME OF TEST(s)) . 
Follow the attached directions to administer this test. 

2. At the end of the test period, have students remove 
the Student Survey, Defining Issues Test (DIT) and 
Environmental Issues Test (EIT) from their packets. 
Instruct students to attach the three forms together 
using the paper clfp in their packet. Collect the test 
form bundle and discard the packet envelopes. 

3. Test bundles will be picked up from you as soon as pos- 
sible after testing is completed. A collection cine 
will be confirmed by phone. 

THANK YOU 



ERiC 
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INSTRUCTIONS TOR ADMINISTERING TESTS 
STUDENT SURVEY 

1. Have students rfemove the green/blue form from their 
packets that says STUDENT SURVEY at the top, 

2. To begin the test, read the following directions to 
students : / 

n In each of the categories listed on the survey, check the 
item that best applies to you. Check only one item in each 
section unless the question says to check more than one. 
If you are not sure about an answer, check the answer 
that you think is the best guess. M 

3. Ask students if they have any questions about what 
to do. If not, tell them to begin working on the test. Allow 
students 15 minutes to take the test, or whatever time is 
needed, 

4. To end the test, read the following directions to 
students : 

"Check over your test form* Make sure you have checked a 
selection in each question* Make sure you have checked 
only one answer in each category except for questions 
12, 13 and 17 where you are asked to check as many as 
apply . 

Put * your test bank in your test packet." 



DEFINING ISSUES TEST (PIT) 

1. Have students remove the Defining Issues Test (DIT), 
the pink booklet, from their test packet, 

2. Read the instructions and first page of the test book- 
let aloud while students read it to themselves; 



"OPINIONS ABOUT SOCIAL PROBLEMS: This questionnaire Is used 
to leam how people think about social prpbj,ems + Different 
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people often have different opinions about questions of 
right and wrong . Unlike math problems, there are no 
"right 11 answers tp the questions presented here. In this 
questionnaire wef would like you to give us your opinions 
about several problem stories. 

Here is a story as an example, Readmit, then turn to 
the next page . 

Frank Jones has been thinking about buying a car. He is 
married, has two small children and earns an average » 
income. The car he buys will be his family's only car. 
It will be used mostly to get to work and drive around 
town, but sometimes for vacation trips also. In trying 
to decide what car to buy, Frank Jones realized that 
there were a lot of questions to consider. On the next 
page there is a list of some of these questions. 
If you were Frank Jones, how important would each of 
these questions be in deciding what car to buy? 

3. Continue reading as students turn to page 1 of the 
booklet: 

"Now turn to the next page. On the left side of the page, 
darken the circle that indicated how important each. of 
the questions is in helping you decide what car to buy." 

4. Allow two minutes for students to complete the sample 
question in Part A. 

5. Continue reading: 

"Now look at Part B at the bottom of the page. From the list 
of questions- above, select the one that is MOST important 
in helping yru decide what car to buy. Put the number of 
the most important question on che top line below. Do 4 the 
same for your second, thtrd, and fourth most important 
choices." v * 

6. Allow students two minutes to select their choices * 
and fill in Part B, Then ask if there are any questions. * 

7. To begin the test, read the following to the students: 
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"This booklet contains three stories* Read the first 
story in your bookie^ : the bottom of the page, check 
the. decision that Ink should be made. Then turn 

to the next page .1 in the circle that best de- 

scribes how importttow each question is to you in making 
your decision. List the four most important questions 
at the bottom of the page, just as you did in the sanple. 

WKen you have finished tY\e first story, go on to the second 
and third stories. 

Begin working." / 

8. This is NOT a timed test, however students should 
finish in about 25 minut^. 

9. To end the test, read the following directions to 
students: 

"Check over your answer slteeijs. Make sure you have filled 

in only one circle for each question. Be sure you have 

listed, the four questions most important to your decision 

at the bottom of the page for each of the stories. 
\ • 

Return. the test booklet to your packet," 
ENVIRONMENTAL ISSUES TEST (EIT) 

l 

^ 1. Have students remove the yellov Environmental Issues 
Test (EIT) from cheir packets. 

* 

2. To administer tjte test, follow the same instructions 
as for the BIT (see abova items 2*7). 

3. This is not a timed test, however students should 
finish in about 35 minutes* 

4. To end the test, read the following directions to 
students : i 



"Check over your answer sheets « Make sure you have 
filled in only one circle for each question. Be sure 
you have listed the four questions most important to 
your decision at the bottom of the page for each of 
the stories. 



Return the test booklet to your packet 



/ 
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ITU LOR SURVEY 

flHH complete the following question*. 00 NOT SZGV TOOK HMC. 
All information will remain anooymoue and confidential. 

PAirr Is General Information 

Chock the information that applies to you In aach category below. 



1. Aoa: 



2. Sens 



Meat 



15 
~16 
"17 
~18 

I 19 

"other (specify)^ 



Am r lean Indian or 
""Alaskan Hatlva 
_Aeian 
"Hispanic 

"White (Mot Hispanic) 
jUac* (Mot Hispanic) 
"other (specify) 



4. Total annual family income: 

Mlow $10,000 

letween $10,000 and $20,000 

latwaan $20,000 and $30,000 

latwaan $30,000 and $40,000 

_ Between $40,000 and $50,000 

J>ver $50,000 

5. Typa of Maidanca: 

A partment 

Condominium or townhous* 
I ndividual housa 
ram 

zxh%r (specify) 



6. Siae of proparty or yard; 



Jk> yard 

~l*ss than 1/4 acre* 
_l/4 to a acra 
^1-5 acras 
Over 5 acras 



•An acra is about tha aite of a 
football field. 



Ar a* of amploya*nt or occupation of fathar or aala guardian t 

Religion 

C ltisan Action 
S alf employed 
H ot eap loved 
Othar (apacify) 



^Business 

^Industry 
Education 
"Government 



Household Responsibilities 



Araa of employment or occupation of mother or f< 

Religion 

Citiaen Action 

Self employed 

Hot employed 



le guardian: 



^Business 
"industry 



^Education 
Gove meant 



Houaahold Kasponsibilities 



Other <epec4fy) 
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PUTT iii Your Mutational iacfcfwd 

»1mh provida tfat Intonation toq owf d baloa, 



9 rmint or«d«i 10* iwni of yaart la rasnrr school *y«ta» 
10 1-2 



1CM2 

U. Count of rtudyt 

C ol logo prapaiatory 0 —rai q ocational/tachnical 

12. ftciafeca cUifti you hm ooapUtad or In irtuch you arc eurrantly aorollad' 

j tortfc teiaaco y faylca 

O anaral biology O thar aciaoca eoaraar <»pseify)_ 
• Adaanoad biology 



Ganarai ehaaUttry W o rcitnca clatitt 

U QMKt tha rolloalog aa*tron»ar tally ralatad •■ptrltncti in trtucfe you two 
partlcipatad* 

School ea*p or roftidoftt outdoor aducation prooraa 

international finld Stu&Uft or lialUr fitld aaptritnca 

youth ConttrvAtion Coipo ttOC) 
. Caap tpooaorad by a church, acoutt* or 4-8 

_Othar <spacify>__ _ 

m tnaironattntaily ralatad taparitftct 



PaJfT til Your fhtU«iou« t tocjtgroi^4 

Hms« ccapitta tn* foiiovinj qut tunas about your f#H«*nu* oscxoiotftd. 

14 ituch c#t*oory bast dcscribat your ft Ho i out imrelvaaant? 

V ary scuv* * cU»a Occasiionally actiwt .net inwotvad 

1$, Ysart of raligious lafolaaatMi 16- ftallgiom 



l ast than 1 — 

1-2 ' — 

*•$ 

*~10 

wpra tftan 10 — 

11 la which railglcus aetmttts art you inwoiwi? 



PrtHtrt*/»t (tpacify) 
^Catholic 
~Jsvi*h 

"otbsr (•pacify) 



jfaoaly worship ssrrica 

jftunday school prosraa 

~CstacJUt» claaaat 

"youth organisation or tctiviUss 

Jtsaaly Mall <?rc«V> rtudy satslon or ptaytt saaUng 

_Church c*as> 

"othor Opacify) 

Hsjooa 



\ 

\ 

\ 



Hi 



\ 



0 



7 



Which ct^ory t».t dMcrlbM tb. without involv—nt of .th. p«wt<» 
guardian (■) with you raaioa? 

r.th« or -1. *-rdl.«. « «-£ 

— KLr 1 " — ss^ 

SSio-lly involve ZZ°~«"^. ly iMt 
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DEFINING ISSUES TEST 
(OIT) 



annas ooor social noums 

T*. ,„.« lo~.tr. U to l~ro .Wut hov f~»U Ata Pr0bU ~ 

wfi««t »o,i. »ft« b«. *" tt0M * f ~* 

toUk. «th probl~. to.ro «• - -ritbt- » «» ««" ttoM 

•ro^lo. h.r.. to thl. ,o..tioooolr. - -ool. Mk. ,00 to S«" - *«* 
about ««v«r*l st^rias* 



B. r , U . .tor, « « ■«« th « «•«• to tb * W 

* 

rroob Joom h~ thlokte. .boot bwylm • cor. U U *«rlt4, »»•» 
wo «U childr.o «4 ..n>. •» lb. «r bo bo,, b. hi. 

ool, «... t« *H bo «0»l> to ,« to oorb mf or*. 

tat «.ti*. f.r «««toon rt o..^«, i« trrt*. » »« 10 buJ ' 

Jon*. tMllt*. thot tbor. -r. . lot of «• °° th * 

M,t oo*o Iter, t. . Hot of •«•• of ttaoo ««O.UOM. 

If you mr. timk Joo... ta* l*ort.o< -oul* ^ of tb... oo«Uo« 
bo to doeWlot «*« e " r to baft 



Copyritfrt Jwt lOtt. «7J, all r»«ht. roo.rv.4 



V) 
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tm A. (UMTU) 

0. tto Ult toM .1*. •« tto pap. th. clrcl. that iMiCOtoa tto fafroo 

Of th* <000tlOO tO to MM»N<. 




I. Ntottor cto ear aoalar *u on tto o»e Mock »hara 

mak liwaa- /~ 

J. tfcwU ,t^4w to «>ra acoocadeal' la tto long run 

ttoa • tJSL ««t v 
S. AMMt' tto color waa grooo, Frank 'a fovorita color. 
4. tftottor tto cubic loco alapXacaoact «oa ot ltt»; J00. 

ft ® © €> »• * wM • Ur >*> " r *• tb " • e0l ** et e " 1 
© ® <D © • *• * utb * r rt ' <ront « BlMlt "* w,w " ,mlu1, 



m. tfco Hat of toaatloao abo»a. aalaet tto SSJI toport** «• •* th *j*°** _ 
^l**! th. .Etor ol^to M t ,»..tto|oo «h. top Ho. tolow. Do 

UMh for your 2od. 3rd. o*o 4th soft Important JEoitu. 

WSt taportant _JL WB^.t toportoor j_ 

Wjm> Moat Important _J_ fwmtB *" t ta > ort *» t J— 



% la feurepa * womb «m M*t daatb (m a apaciai load of omou. ffeara 
aao aaa drof that doctor* taooabt adafet im hax. It aaa • torn oi radii* that 
a draaaiat la taa hm Urn bad noHUy diaoorarad. tba druo »aa aayaaalvt to a***, 
bat tt* dragym aaa oaaralaa tao Uaaa vfaat tba droq ooat to aaka. ft* paid S300 
fat tat radiaa and obaiaad $1*000 far a aaall doaa of tia dr*** tba aiefc aoaatO* 
baaband, acini* aaat to aaatyo a a ha kam* to borrow tba aoaay« bat ba ootid 
joaly aat tooatbar abort $1*000, atUcfe ia haif of wfeat U oott aa told 
droaaiat that bid wifa aaa *>***« aad aatad tua to aaU it fbaaoar or lat 
hla pay Utar Out tba dmofttt aaid, *bo, 1 diacovarad tba druo and ra 
aoioa to aaka aanay fitai It.* fo m*l** apt dasoama and baaaa to 
abnot braauae into tba aar'a atora to ataai tba dn* for hi* wit* ^ 
Should fteirvc ataai tba drug? fdfeac* onal 

Should atatl it 

C aa t doc id* 

Ibouid not tcaai it 
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m 

jHsaessflsg 

ij* mmtm wo* tmomm wold each or rma gwrnows 



sther a 



ity'a Un are going to be upheld. 



© ^ © <P ® 

A ^ A 2. in't it Oftly natural for a lowing husband to cin so ouch 
<C) © © © QS> to hi* wifa that ba'd ataal? 

_ ■ ^ U Mlos villi} to risk oatting ahot aa • burgle f>^« 

.© ® ® © ® to jail for thTchance that steeling tha drug «igh* help? 

4. toother teins la a i>ro*ttsional wrMtltr, or has coneiderable 
© ® © © ® laf loaooa with professional wrestlers. 

5. wither tsina is stealing for hioself of doing this solely 
© ® ® © ® to halp sooaone slat. 

6. thither ^he druggist^ rights to his'inwention have to be 
<g) ® ® © ® roepected. 

7 toother tha essence of lUinsuia .tors encoopassing than th« 
© ® ® © ® tarmination of dying, socially and individually. 

t. What values art going to bt tha basis for governing how 
© ® ® © ® paople act towards aach othar. 

9. whether tha druggist is' going to bs allowed to bids behind 

© ® ® © ® • v**** 1 "* law **** °* ly prot#ct * rich anyhow ' 

10 Whether tha law in this casa is gttting in tha way of the 

© ® © © ® -oat basic ell. of any totter of society. 

11. toother tha druggist deserves to ba robbsd for baing so 

© ® ® © ® graady and erusl. 

iF\ X)t /5\ *\ to 12- itould staaling in such e,case bring about sore totel 

© ® Vt> Ct) Qi> #ood for tha whole society or not. / 

Proa the queetione above, aelect tha four aost ioportant: 

Host Important 

Second Most Xtportaat m 

third ftoet Important 

Fourth Moat nportant 



-a 



i 



trod, * oonlar io high Mteel« t ojo jiod to pubHah a 
MNHHt for mteti oo tlMit ho could «vma any of kit 
oo otod to nook out eeainst too «ox io Viet 0o» end to apeak out eemlaet eona 

of t^o school's roles, Uko too rul« forbidding boy* to veer long boir. 

Oban Fred otoxtod bio oewepeper, bo aafced bio principal for parol eeion. 
Tbo principal sold it would bo oil right if boforo every poblleotioo Prod 
would turn In oil bit article* for tbo principal's approval. Prod agreed 
ond tornod io several oxticloo for approval. - Tbo priocipol a ppr oved oil of 
them ond Prod pebliehed two iseuee of tbo popor io the, neat too meake. 

But tbo priocipol bod act eopocted that Prod's oovopopOr would receive oo 
such attention. Students were oo excite*, by tbo popor that' thay began to organ! a* 
. protoata ogoinat tho boir reguletion and othar achool rules, angry parente 
objected to Pred'o opiiiione. Thoy phoned the principal telling him that the 
newsp^»er wea unpatriotic ond ohould not be published. As a result of the rising' 
excitement, tho principal ordered Prod to otop publiehlng. Be gave aa a reaapn 
that Fred's activities were disruptive to the operation of tho school. 
Should the principal atop the newspaper? (Check one) 
S hould stop it 
^ Can't, decide 
V S hould not stop it 
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m nnem. *» mmm wm* ua of mu tnunm u n 
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1. to taa »rlacl»*l Wf o — l al« «» •« eo 

pataatat ' 

1. Mi ttoarlaclMl 

JSaLTtTam^ Cte kMHI« at • tlaat 

Mr* if tt» 



j. laala thm *mkm» ww aitaatlag, 
. arlaclaal •*•**•« tk« mmh»*i> 

4. Mm* tat Wlfar* *f ta* W»ool U tltwiw^. *»•• 

,£cl»al knfltetllktt. tit. .t«*r. M *•«*«•» 



). Iwtli *rlaclf>*l taa fr**aoa «» »^ ch " M » 
•W la caia e«*#t ' I 

. ^ m A *. u tii ffteiia wiH «»• « m hh' ^J;^* 
© » © © ® r wwtST««W MmuiM of fs*orta*t ytaalaaaf , 

©©©©«> - ^rLM^' oW,wwl4 '" rr ' <lM- 
© © © © ® = ^ i ^.--»T^-^^i«- h i. 

© © © © ® 
© © © © © 

©©©©©»• ^^rs^iiir^ 



». Hut af f «et **»U »t«fplM W« 011 th# 

10. Ofcatbat mtwiiMrNT »ioi«lna rtaJAgf 
•taari la fwlUMat «*a •» 9 V llvlo,u - 



Mt la |«Ui »• 1» «»* ackool. 
© © © © © ^. HMtMi^TH w aalat «fca *a*a*ap« «* » tlr "f b * rr#,! 

* .4 M . a. 



aa4 4ltfb»ta»t. 

> / 



ta* cm* *»aati**« ikm, aaiact taa ft^ mt laaoftaati 

aaat {atertaat J. 

laaart a^at taaort«nt 

TalaJ Maat laaertaac 

faarta aaat layattaat 



ERIC 



gggg BBHB 



A ooo hod Our i^itwmit to prima for 10 fMn. nftor om yoox, onwo^or , 
nt oooopod fra priooo, md toiiw oroo of too oourtry, nod took on too iv— 



of tnonyoo* for • yooro ho oortod hnxd. oad frooomlly no ooood onoooh oonoy to 



boy kit owe boolnootfl no ooo foir to hia cootonor*. novo hla o^ployoot top 
wooot, nod 00*0 soot of hio 000 profit* to onoxlty. toon ono dny, «r». Jooo», 
no old noiyfabcr, roooo*inod hia 00 too n» oW hod oocapod from priooo 0 rnn 
boforo, 004 0000 too poiico nod boon lootino for. 

•nooid Kro. Joooo roport Mr. loonpoon to tbo polico nod novo hio ooi>; 

boc* to priooo? <Cnock 000) 

S hould roport bio 

Oon't ooeldo 

Obottld not roport hlo 
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sr too warn *w. josbs, m umomun «ocu> na or ross owrnaw m xv wcidiwg 
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1. anan't Mr, tfronpnon but food anoajh for t joh a long 
tin to pro** ha isn't n ted pornon? 

a. Bvorytian sonoon* aaoapaa punishnont for a crino, 
& f t that just snooumfs nor* crino? 




). Wouldn't w* no bottnr off without prisons^** tha 
oppronsion of our looul sytt sa n ? 

4. Inn Mr. Ihonpaon^roally paid hit dobt to aoclsty? 

Sv Would uoeisty bo failino what Nr. lbonpaoo/ahould 
fairly «*p*ct? 



/ 

art mkm aoc 



ft. What boa* fit* would prisons bo apart £6* aociaty, 
oapocially for a oharitabia nan? 

7. Bow could anyona bt no cmal and hoartiaaa aa to aand 
Mr. Ifconpaon to prison? 

t. Would it bo fair to all tha prison* r* who had to 

nam out thair full aantoness if Nr. Ttwapson was 1st 
off? 

%. no* Urn. Ouons a good friand of Nr. thospson? 



10, wouldn't it bo n citissn's duty to rsport an ascapsd 
eriwinal* rooardlsss of tha cii i lamtancos? 

t 

11. Wow would tha will of tha psools and tha public oood 
boat bo snrvsd? 



li. Would folno to prison do any oood for .Nr. Thonpson or 
protaet anybody? 



Pros tha qussUona shown, aalact tha four nost inportantt 



Moat Xaportant 
third Most Xaportant 
fourth Moat Xaportant 



I MO 
X \j w 
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ENVIRONMENTAL ISSUES TEST 
(EIT) 



ormioNS about social pmblws 

TM. ,u..tion».lr. i. — to l«rn .bout ^ think about aoci.l probl.«. 

Dif f.r.nt W l. «ft« h... Ht f.~« — *»* tl - ° f rl,ht 

^ fell*, -th probl^.. th.r. or. no "ri.ht" an.wr. to th. ,u..tlon. 
,r.a-tad hot.. I. thi. a~.tionn.ir. *. ~»ld I** TO- to ,iv. u. you, opinion, 
about itviril problom storlM- % 



Uftd it, than turn to tho o«*t p«t«- 
B*rt is • story « «xo»pl«. **• 



Prank Jon., h.. been thinking .bout buyin, . cr. H. i. —i.e. ha. ^ 
«, «11 children -nd M .v.r... Th. c.r h. buy. -ill b. hi. 

f-iiy. only «r. It will be — "tl, to ,.t to uorh and drive .round tovn. 
hut —ti«. for ..c.tion trip. .l.o. I» tryin,' to d.cid. uh.t c.r to buy. 

,< a *».-» wi . lot of question, to con.id.r. On the 

frank Jon.. r..li«.d th.t tn.ro w.r. a «»• » i 

Mxt pat. th.r. i. • U.t of mm of th... ,u«.tion.. 

If you «r. Frank Jon... hov ta^rt«« would a.ch of the., .ue.tio.s 
V« in deciding i*ot cor to buy? 



Copyright Tho Iwtituto for Scionco. Tochnolog* «nd Sociol Science Education 
Kutgtrt - Th« Stot. »!nivor«ity of Nov J«r«oy. All right* rosorvtd. 
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PART A. (SIMPLE) 

Oe the left meed aide of the page, da v ken the circle that Indlcetea tht dearee 
•f importance of tho que at loo to be cooal da red. 
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6. 



Frtnk livee. 

Would ■ uaed cor bo more economical in the long run 
than a mow cor? *** 

Vhothor tho color waa green. Freak' e fovorltt color.. 
Whether tho cubic loch dieplecement wea\at leaat 200. 
Would ■ largo, roomy cor bo bottor than a compact car? 
Whothor the r front connlblllaa vara dif ferentlel . 

t 

i 

PART B. (SAMPLE) 

From tha liat of que ot lone abova, aele.t tha moat important one of tha whole 
group. Put tha number of tha moat Important quae t ion on tha top line below. Do 
llkewiae for your 2nd, 3rd, and 4th moat important choices. )' 

MOST Important 3 THIRD Moat Important j ' 

SECOND Moat Important 2 FOURTH Mobt Import eiH^ J 



s 



South*™ Electric Oose>any aewgrit a laroe piece of rind in A* •wtlwit 
froo «i imiim ttib*. Ifce land woo pureheeed to bulla sis large omI butting 
«mm rotors. ltie electricity produced by thooo Stallone was to be Mnt to imnl 
large cities in southern Calif ornis. thie loud woo ehoeen because it eenteined 
Hilt saountt of oool tbot would bo burned, to produce power. St was also close- 
enouojh to Calif omie oo that power could to transmitted easily and cheaply. 

two fwtorotlof stationa wore built, jitter they were put into optrttion, 
o troop of young Indiene met with the power company an* tho government. Thsy 
ccatneined Abort tht ftoot amount of emoftc produced by the gcneretors. Thsy 
sal* the smoke vu blackening the amies ond endangering tho lives of everyone for 
hundreds of mllss. They were also angered btctuM mining the oool wee •earring 
the landscape ond destroying oocrod Indian ground*. They eaid tho older Indian 
leaden who sold tht land didn't rosily understand how ths land was to be ui«d 
Thay alao fait that thay vara forced Into an unfair agraamant. The Indian* 
demanded that the power stations ba cloaad and tha land returned. 

tha power company refused. Ths company said it was their land and they 
could do what they wonted with it* lha government aaid that the aale wss. legal 
and that nothing could be done about it. The Indians becaoe desperate snd bsgsn 
to moke plana to blow up the power atation. -hey felt that this would fores 
the compary to close. 

Should the Indiana blow up the power statlone? 

Y ea* they should blow up ths stations. 
Can't decide 

M o, they should not blow up the etatione, 



X \j xj 
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If YOU WW ONI Of TW miNII, ROM WOUTAXT W0W.0 EACH OF TWIE QUMTtOM »t I* 
KCtDIHC IMETNW 00 MOT TWI WW» IT ATI Oil WOULD W HOW Vff 

mi, '- 
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<B) 
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Mitttficr livi at* going to be upheld. 

tM*t It »nly natural lor Indiana to cate no much lor 
thefr land and their people Chat titty would blow up 
tht power atttlona? 
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Art the Indiana willing to flak lotting ahot or going 
to Jail for tha chance that blowing up tha power 
' otatlona might helpt 


viy 


A) 

r- 






© 


4. 


Vhathar tht Indians ara profetelonel wrest |ere, or havt 
considerable influence with profeeelonal wrestlers 


©/ 






© 


® 


5. 


Vhathar tha Indiana ara* blowing up tha power #tetloni 
for themselves or doing thla aolaly to halp othere. 


© 


® 


© 


© 


© 


1. 


Vhathar tha power company *a rights or ownership have, . 
^to ha respected. 


© 


® 
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© 
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7. 


Vhatbdr tha aaaanca of living la tort ohcompss«ipg than 
tha termlnetion of dying, socially and individually. 
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What valuta ara going to ha tht haai* for governing 
how paopla act towarda aach other. • , 


© 
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© 




Vhtthtr the power conpeny it going to ht ellowad to 
hidt hahlnd a worthlaas law which only protacta the 
rich anyhow. 
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10. 


Vhathar tha law In thla cata la gatting in tha way of 
tha moat beelc claim of any member of aoclaty. 


© 


® 


© 


© 
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11. 


Vhathar tha powar company daaarvaa to ha blown up for 
baittg ao graady and cruel . 


© 


(8) 
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© 
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12. 


Would blowing up tha powar company in auch a cata bring 
about mora total good for tha whola aoclaty or not? 



From tha lift of queatlona ebove, aalact tha four moat important: 

Moat Important . 

tacond Ho at Important 

Third Ho at Important 

fourth Moat Important •_ 

(c) Tht Inatiruta for telenet, technology and Serial Scltnct Cducttlon 
Rutgers - Thi'ltete Univerelty of Haw Jeraty 
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ftyvaiu, a ami* oooipopulatod and mt rAandly ootAon, «+a faoad oAth 
tha oroat »t^l« of flaaUot toad ter AM atarvlnf poopia. In faot, 
UvAaf and hoaith oortAtAoaa to had that «any paopla wit *yA**t- 

othara oata auffarioaj to tint thoy oaotod to dAa. m*t of tha oaatha 
Aiwivod aa^Aaa, yovnf #»IUw and tho aldorly. 

A ftth* of JkuriMM boom wy oeoooma about fttvorAa'a profclaa*. 

t*#y M kO0 th* PrMAdOftt Of tf» OftitOtf dtOtO* tO Ml? U» *IW AOM Oftd f W# 

tha* tha oaaalad food. *w*v»r. tha *raaid«nt roalAiod that Af ho favo Ituvarla 
tho food At would Mnt to loop tha population aaoaaaivaly hi ft. and mloht awan 
couoo o population hooo Than, whan tha food Aa *ona, tho poopia of Ruwia 
will aoaln oo foeod with tho aaoo protolaoo, 

On tha othor hand, Af tho Praaldont dAdn't aupply tha food, a*ny poopl* 
woUA dAa. tut, An tho long nm. thio would araatly radoca tutrarla'a population. 
With a awch aatllar population imwia would ha abla to aupport Aoaaif and allow 
Ata poopla to lAva fullar, »ora oomfortabU and haalthiar Alvot. 
Should tho Praaldant flwa tho food to How la? 

Yaa, ha fhould fiva tha food to tuvarla. 

\ C an't doc Ado 
j Ho, ha ahould not fiva tha food to Auvaria. 

s 
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ftitui tto mrtHi o*4 .UKJT ** 

f M of i*ttl»§ iMWIwel* toitto lutti. 

la tto rrooiooot of tto toitol ttoto* ofcUtatJl oy i»t«r~ 
lliZsllm .Uc« «ot tto too* to tto otor*i*# 

MttoToOoM to ttoOOB. 00 kaU«i ttooOOto* Of 

Wtottor ooooio oo*I4 to •*» tottot off »tttoot oocioty 
rtjt— Moj ttolr H*oo mmi ovoo ttoit toot to* 

Vtottof (to rr til4«t of tto *Uo4 Igooro tto 

tt^Mt wf totoo it « *• • #vtr 

iifnwl of tto orsoioo. 



Do*, tto ototo toro tto tight to fcteo oooo ooooU 
<*• *to ottor* to Hw *|*lft*t ttolr villi 

tftot 1* tto *olut of o«oth «• oociotyVH***"** 1 '* 

o* pcrooool ool»oot 

Utottor tto fr.tiiUflt H« WOthy lot tto r**1>|» 
«.ff»rl«* or cort* oors otot oocloty of$ht think. 

mil rol»i*i tht*ot«»«or4 of Hvio* of tto •tfrvWi*! 
ftuvarlono Joottfy tto loit of hum** HM 

Utottor only Go* mbmtU dtcl4« oto© o to*"* 1 '* 
•tool* oto. 

Iftot **lt*« tto Orooi4oot tot oot for h loot If i« Mo 
M oorooool coo* dT totovior. 

*»• I«t«n>*tiotul Uv Jootify roUtog tto •to*4«« 
of lloloi fotoro gooorotiofto ot tho^ o*oo*m of th* 
oroooot gonorotloo oy wltiitotoiog old* 

Hill *ittool«l»ft mU f thl. oitootioo oot o jmjiii «•* 
fetoro octlooo thot mt to ootlvotod only oy grtotf? 



rroo tto lite of foottloot'otovo, ooloct tto foi* oost t^ort«it 5 

MMt teoortoot . 

locoto Itot looortortt 

Thiti NMt toooTtont 

fourth tost !o*or n 
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Mr. Potort woo frootly wmwN 0*00* too foot thot oowol popo* 
oilU %m too itM^iri pollotloo too Hrt«i o*4 rliin I* him rtoto. Urn 
iuu i triojuof «iuf woo ooim poao oo o* , m$ troot of fin vm ooiw* 

for m thoo * yoor, nr. moto ood trio* to jot ototo offieiolo to oo 
■nMtHlnf flfeoitt thm peoolo** All of bio offorto ooro nwm fal, oo foit. 
immf, tfcot if mil of too too**o dtiiUM^trf moo owort of tho proolo* 
m*r of too* wool* ooolftt him lo fot cioo tfeo fwirtowt to toM octioo. oo 
prlato4 ot hi • own wppOBQg mwiI thouooo* f*kfl»li ooplolola* ootor pollution 
probloo. *. mm t&oo lotf toooooooo of loofloto troppod froo • hoUeoptor 
to lo^l ofaoppioo, oootort oo4 tovolftooo orooo in tte town. 

Mr*. Jo*** notleoo thot tho looflotc iittorod worry porto of tow. *** 
•loo fcao* Utvt Um tow© hod • my itxict oatWitt** erdiooftco wfeiefc car* ;od 
*ory boroh ponoltio«"ioelttdi»» prioorj oofitooooo. lb-*, Joooo f»U thot Rr. Nt«» 
woo br+mklnq too loo. 

Should mm, Joooo roport «r. rotor* to thm polled 
g ho oHould roport him, 

COfl't doeioo 
jfeo should »ot roport hi*. 
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if toc mm *i. jobs, m oraw wu> tia or tiw wnw tt » mommc 
wrai at mr tod mm «w *. mm to m Kwar 
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tOOt fco 14HI*I « OO* ^ 

tloo wcim pyaUMmot for • trUi, • 

Imm'I toot joo{ wt f n §i «m crteof 

tfouloo'e *• W oottor off without prlooa* *t* tht 
tpyiiiiiw of •o* lojol ayitiit 

Mooffctr ooctoty to follfa* to oo tOMtkUf tMt Kr. 
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gnvironfigntfl Strike 

tht heating plant and incinerator at Central High School art verv old, 
Each time they art ueed large amount* of *mok* and air pollutant* are produced. 
The faculty at Central High ia wry concerned about pollution and the environ- 
ment. Tney feel that tbia pollution iejsermful to the health of their ttudent* 
and everyone In the co— unity. The faculty deaanded that the Soard of education 
do something to etop thla pollution* 

At the next netting of the Board vf Education, the Superintendent of 
•chool* i&formed the hoard of the faculty demand*. However, the board felt 
that air pollution wa* not a eerioue setter'. The board alao aald that thi* wa* 
not a faculty problem and refuted their demand*. 

Uhen word of the board** decision got back to the faculfy, th* teachers 
became quite upset. A vote waa taken and the ftculty vent on atrike and rtfused 
to let anyone enttr the tchool building, The teacher* knew that striking was 
illegal' but they alto felt that thit action was oecesttry to protect the 
eovi ronment . 

Should the teacher* have gone on •trlkt' 

* _ Te* t tbe> *hould go on* atrike 

_ Can't' decide 

_ Ho, they should not go on *trike 4 
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Calculation of the DIT P Score . 
1) A data sheet (Figure 3) was prepared for each student 



(Rest, 1974b). 
Story Item 


* 
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7 
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10 


11 


12 


Heinz 
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3 


2 
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3 




M 


6 


"A 


5A 


3 


5A 


Escaped Prisoner 


3 


4 


A 


4- 


6~ 


y 


f 

3 


4 


3 


4 


5A 


5A 


Newspaper 


.4 


4 


2 


4 


M 


5A 


3 


3 


'5B 


5A 


4 


3 



FIGURE 3 

m 

Defining Issues Test (DIT) Scoring Sheet 

2) The four rankings of dilemma questions at the bottom 
of each test page were recorded. 

3) The choices were weighted. The first choice was given 
a weight of 4, the second choice a weight of 3, the third^ 
choice a weight o 1, and the fourth choice a weight oi 1. 

4) The weighted value of the questions ranked as most 
important were entered on the scoring key under the appropri- 
ate story question. For example, if^a student listed question 
6 as the first choice on the* Heinz dilemma, the weighted 
•value 4 was written in the column under tiem 6 across the 
Heinz story. 

5) The completed table had twelve entries; four each for 

•2U7 
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the Heinz, Prisoner and Newspaper stories, 

6) . The number printed in each box 6f the scoring sheet 
indicated the stage assigned to that question. The weighted 
responses for stages 5A, 5B and 6 were added to give a sub- 
total.for each^student. This subtotal was the Principled Mor- 
ality Sdbre (P Score),, or the relative importance attributed 
to principled moral considerations by the student. 

7) To chang^the P Score to a percent, the formula was 

used: 

d c 5A + 5B + 6 _ nM 

PScore = no. of stories X 10 X 100 

The subtotal (from step 6) was the numerator of the equation 

and three, the number of stories in the short form, was the 

denominator. 
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Calculation of the EIT P Score 

1) A data sheet (Figure 4) was prepared for each student. 
(Iozzi, 1981). 



Story Item 1 
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10 


11 


12 


Electricity 
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.3 
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5A 


Env. Strike 
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Starv. Nation 
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4^ 
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Newspaper 
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Concerned Cit. 
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5A 


5A 



FIGURE 4 

Environmental Issues Test (EIT) Scoring Sheet 

2) The four rankings of dilemma questions at the bottom 
of each test page were recorded. 

3) The choices were weighted. The first choice was given 
a xjeight of 4, the second choice a weight of 3, \the second 
choice a weight of 2, and the fourth choice a weight of 1. 

4) The weighted value of the questipns ranked as most im- 
portant were entered on the scoring key under the appropriate 
story question. For example, if a student listed question 10 
as the first choice on the Environmental Strike story, the 
weighted value of 4 was recorded under column 10 across from 
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strike story. 

5) The completed table had twenty entries, four for each 
of the five stories. 

6) The number printed in each box of the scoring sheet 
indicated the sta&e assigned to that question. The weighted 
responses for -stages 5A, 5B and 6 were q^dded to give a sub- 
total. This subtotal was the Principled Morality Score 

(P Score), or the relative importance attributed to principled 
moral considerations by the student. 

7) To change the P Score to a percent, the formula was 

used: /# 

_ 0 5A + 5B + 6 

y P Score - j — — tt^tk X 100 

' no. o^ stories X 10 

The subtotal (from step 6) was the numerator of the equation 
and five, the number of stories in the EIT, was the 
denominator % 
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